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In hushed houses many mortals die 
Relinquishing God-given things for God. 
4 Needing not sustenance from sod, 
Heeding not the lovely birds that fly 

So loved in life. Hearing not the sigh 
Of silent pines. Leaving paths they trod 
Through tall grass and over clumpy clod 
To wander where celestial pathways lie. 
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A Sonnet for Wisconsin 


Conserve the things in life that give you life, 

Let not your passing leave one treeless hill, 

One barren vale. Help nature in her strife 

To save herself. Conserve these with a will: 

Trees purifying air for every breath, 

The friendly sod that covers you in death. 
—Marjorie Quail, La Crosse Co. 
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f iw JOURNAL is pleased to draw attention to 
the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of organized 
vocational education in Wisconsin. In this field, 
as in some others, our state has risen to pre- 
eminence. In recounting the story of progress 

it is well to be mindful of those who pioneered 


¥ the movement. The 
' Twenty-Five Years. idea was new, and, 


Congratulations! like every departure 


from old well-beaten paths, it had to overcome 
obstacles and sieusiietindeds But, part- 
| time education had an advantage which could 
not be denied,—it was in accord with the Wis- 
' consin philosophy that all children, irrespec- 
| tive of status, should have an opportunity to 
| maintain educational contacts as long as pos- 
sible. Reflection upon the humble beginnings 
' of vocational education a quarter century ago 
in comparison with its position to-day, should 
be great encouragement to the entire educational 
| front. 

To those leaders of the early days who 
fought for vocational education against terrific 
| opposition, to those who have carried on 
through the years, and to those who are en- 
| gaged in it to-day, we extend acknowledgment 
of their services and sincere congratulations. 


a are over three hundred pressure 
groups with headquarters in Washington. 
Clearly, they are there to influence federal leg- 
islation. It is said that politicians pay attention 


Uncle Sam and Your °™y ‘0 groups which 


gle cause them trouble. 
School District These varied lobbies, 


each with its own objectives, are giving our 
national law-makers plenty of the old run- 
around. Results indicate that the wheel that 
| squeaks the loudest gets the grease. 

At St. Louis it was asked as to what will 
happen to the schools when the paying back 
of New Deal expenditures begins. Of course, 
as a tax collector the federal government is 
very effective. The difficulty which states and 
their school systems will face is that the federal 
government will take in additional fields of 
taxation leaving the former empty-handed. 
This process of invasion has been going on for 
some time. During the past decade the educa- 
tional leadership of Wisconsin has consistently 
advocated changing the tax base for schools. 
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Newer forms of taxes were suggested to re- 
place the property tax, in part at least. ‘“Revo- 
lutionary,” “‘radical,” “‘unheard-of,” yelled the 
opposition. Hardly had the din of the objectors 
died down and what happened? The federal 
government imposed for its revenue the tax 
which the state assumed to be impossible. With 
the federal government pre-empting possible 
future sources of revenue states will find them- 
selves in a tight spot to get financial elbow- 
room of their own. 

This inevitable situation is developing con- 
siderable sentiment for federal aid to educa- 
tion. Considered at first as merely a dreamy 
theory, it is, in the light of federal tax policies, 
becoming an item of primary importance. Many 
see it as the only choice between future con- 
fiscatory school property taxes or another re- 
trenchment period. 

A bill is now in Congress and its course 
will be watched with more than casual concern. 


se a school sinks into an athletic bog 
and gate receipts go likewise, the blame is 
passed around unsparingly. No clue is over- 
looked. Very often the scarcity of touchdowns 


is ascribed to an alleged lack 
of student morale, especially 
on the part of the men. No 
doubt the latter must lug the fall across the 
line but the inferences are faulty. The boys may 
play their hearts out, but, the old grad and the 
rabid local fan who hasn’t missed a game in 
thirty years, see a deplorable lack of fortitude 
on the part of the youngsters. Allegations and 
insinuations questioning the quality of manhood 
on the campus fly thick at fast. In his day, 
contends the Old Timer, men were He-Men, 
they had fightin’ blood in ‘em, they were will- 
ing to die for dear old Varsity, they could “take 
it,” and all that sort of persiflage. His misdi- 
rected admiration still embraces the husky bruis- 
ers whose masculine exploits consisted of cam- 
pus fights, bag rushes or making miserable the 
lives of lonely and unorganized Freshmen. 
Much of the senseless horse-play which char- 
acterized college “tradition” of former days 
has disappeared. Our college man has a new 
perspective, a sense of values, a keen discrim- 
ination of what really counts and he takes 
sports for what they are and no more than they 
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deserve to be. He enjoys them as young men 
always will and he will always admire physical 
prowess. Furthermore, he is no longer content 
to sit in the cheering section once a week; he 
wants to get out and play a bit himself. That’s 
why intra-mural programs have become so 
popular. 

Enthusiasm for intercollegiate athletics is far 
from being a valid criterion by which so-called 
He-Men may be judged. Presumably, the term 
is supposed to summarize desirable manly 
traits. If stamina, gumption, and courage are 
signs of real manhood, there seems to be an 
extensive field where these qualities may be 
demonstrated. It takes all of these to play a 
bang-up game of tennis or to sweat through a 
gruelling set of squash. The lad training for 
the mile or the boxing match is in a grind to 
which he sticks only by down-right resolution. 
Red-blooded? Take the debate team, diligently 
collecting data for months and then facing the 
opponents without side-line signals or blocking. 

There’s another aspect to this He-Man busi- 
ness which should not be forgotten. How about 
the lad who arrives at college with only a few 
dollars but a real desire for schooling and an 
annoying appetite? It takes a He-Man to sub- 
sist on two meals a day, earn money after 
hours and turn in acceptable grades. It takes 
the same stuff to stay with a tiring research 
project for months only to have it fail and 
then start all over again. Take college life as 
a whole, and excellence in its serious phases 
demands the utmost in perseverance and hardi- 
hood, those qualities which make good winners 
or losers. 

Lest we forget, it takes grit to tuck away 
the coveted college diploma and apply for a 
job in a filling-station, warehouse or depart- 
ment store. Such is the fate of countless de- 
sees graduates. In spite of it all, they have 

ept their self-reliance, their self-respect, their 

determination to make good. It takes He-Men 
to meet the discouraging cold-shoulder world 
into which collegiates have been dumped each 
June. Softies wouldn’t take it that way. 

No sector of human activity has a corner on 
producing the noblest attributes of man. 


Spon a of Washington, D. C. and of the 

nation are interested in repeal of The Little 

Red Rider. This legislation, aimed at the teach- 

, ers of the Capital, received edi- 

sa a torial comment in the March 

JOURNAL. The real effect of such 

moves would be to keep our children in ignor- 
ance of contemporary movements. 


A bill has been introduced to rid the statute 
books of The Little Red Rider. Hearings on 
the Sisson Bill, H. R. 11375, have been com- 
pleted by the House Committee of the District 
of Columbia, Congresswoman Mary T. Norton, 
Chairman. 

The National Education Association Commit- 
tee on Academic Freedom urges teachers to ask 
their congressional representatives to support 
passage of the Sisson Bill. 


O YOUR citizens know the fundamental 
facts concerning the proportion and amounts 
of money allotted to the schools? Have they 
been fed prejudicial stuff concerning these mat- 
ters by local politicians? Has 
Of — to some oomaide ' peaker ha- 
the Public rangued them about school 
costs without reference to increased enrollments, 
expanding services or costs during the past two 
decades? They’re sure to welcome the cold facts. 
Do they know that, 


1. Local school tax levies in Wisconsin in 1935 
were at the 1921 level? 

2. Schools absorbed greater cuts than other gov- 
ernment functions ? 

3. General property taxes furnished 60.67% of 

the total tax revenue dollar? 

. Local school taxes are 84.72% on property ? 

. Wisconsin ranks 31st in state support of 

schools ? 

. In 153 high schools tuition students are one- 

half or more of the high school enrollment? 

. Wealth back of resident high school pupil 

ranges $1,300 to $79,800 and over? 

8. Expenditures for state educational institutions 
and agencies dropped from $13,241,000 in 
1931 to $9,301,000 in 1934? 

9. “War” expense took 72% of the federal 
budget? 

10. “Education” got .35 of one per cent? 


Wd 


Nu WwW 


This is a sample of information to be found 
in ‘School Dollars’, a recent W.E.A. Research 
publication. Are you getting these facts to the 
public? Additional copies are available. 


N A RECENT Sunday England’s Ed- 
ward VIII addressed the peoples of his 
empire. It was a brief broadcast but one 
thought was deeply impressive. A young 
hae monarch said, ‘You 
The King’s Lesson 4 ¥¢ known me for 
years as The Prince of Wales. I am now your 
King, but I am still the same man you knew.” 
When promotion, leadership and honor 
come one’s way, what then? Is the ‘‘same’’ per- 
son still there, or, has the former gracious self 
been transformed into an unapproachable ego- 
tist inflated with a sense of mightiness? 
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Vocational Education in 
Wisconsin 


This year marks the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of vocational education in Wisconsin, and we 
are pleased to dedicate this issue of the Journal 
to that important phase of educational activity. 

The men and women connected with the Wis- 
consin Vocational schools have just cause to feel 
proud of their educational achievements. Start- 
ing out in a modest manner in 1911 the voca- 
tional system of the state has become a model id 
in this country and abroad. 

We hope that our readers will take pleasure 
lin reading the following pages devoted to vo- 
cational education— its history and expanded 
program. 













Wisconsin Vocational Schools 
1935-36 
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Why Teach Printing? 
ONE DOZEN REASONS 


A School Printing Department is as vital to the Educational and Social 
Life of the school as the newspaper is to the community, BECAUSE— 


The School Printing Department is a Publicity 
Medium under school control—providing an op- 
portunity to interpret school life and ideals to the 
school public, and enabling you to sell more com- 
pletely your Educational program to your com- 
munity. 


A course in Printing motivates and coordinates 
with all academic work. It is a course in Applied 
English, Applied Art, Applied History and Geog- 
raphy. It requires clear and orderly thinking in 
the preparation of forceful composition. 


It deals with information and therefore has un- 
usual informational value. 


The Printing activity is especially strong in habit- 
forming values such as accuracy, neatness, cor- 
rectness in English construction, honesty and 
truthfulness, all of which are leadership qualities. 


Through the working of hand and brain, it forms 
a sense of proportion, an appreciation of lines 
and curves, a balance of perspective, an appre- 
ciation of the fine arts as exemplified by the great- 
est of fine arts. 


The widely varied activities in the School Print- 
ing Laboratory, such as presswork, composition, 
proof-reading and art, provide for many individ- 
ual differences. 


7. 
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In the organization and preparation of the school 
paper, each pupil becomes vitally interested in a 
civic enterprise by and for all concerned. This 
group interest provides for the development of 
cooperative values. 


In the Printing Laboratory is developed an ap- 
preciation of one of the most important of our 
major industries. This is a consumer value, and 
all of us are consumers of Printing. 


Good printing requires foresight in planning, in- 
itiative, stick-to-it-iveness, and an understanding 
of human reactions to the printed page. It devel- 
ops the complete personality. 


Printing, ““The Mother of Progress,’’and Educa- 
tion are inseparable. This activity provides the 
opportunity to apply the “Learn by Doing” phi- 
losophy to our teaching methods. Learning by 
Printing is Learning by Doing. 


It serves as a means of socializing the life and in- 
terests of all pupils in the school, serving as a 
clearing house for ideas and accomplishments. 


A Laboratory of Printing in your school would 
provide an activity unit rich in cultural and gen- 
eral educational values. You can’t afford to be 
without it. 
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Vocational Education in Wisconsin 


Twenty-Five Years in Retrospect 


George P. Hambrecht 
State Director 


N THIS year 1936, when 103,000 men and 

women and young workers are being served 
on a part-time basis in day and evening classes 
in the Vocational Schools of the State, we are 
turning back for a grateful tribute to the men 
and women who conceived the idea, and to 
those who have built up this great institution of 
adult education over the last quarter of a 
century. 

Three quarters of a century ago at the State 
Fair at Milwaukee in 1859, Abraham Lincoln, 
then a prominent lawyer from Illinois, delivering 
the chief agricultural address raised this signifi- 
cant question, “How can labor and education 
be the most satisfactorily combined?” Just fifty 
years later, in 1909, the practical plans were laid 
for making that combination in Wisconsin. 

It has been my privilege to be in close con- 
tact with the part-time schools for the juvenile 
and adult workers in Wisconsin, known offici- 
ally as the Vocational Schools, even from the 
time, now more than twenty-five years ago, 
when they were only a dream in the minds of 
the late Dr. Charles McCarthy and his associates 
in the fields of education, industry, labor, and 
politics. 

I had the honor of being one of those early 
associates in the political and educational field. 
When I came to Madison in 1909, as a member 
of the Assembly from Wood County, I met Dr. 
McCarthy. His idea of combining labor with 
education, of continuing the education of the 
neglected out-of-school group, of “doing some- 
thing where nothing had been done before” as 
he put it, appealed strongly to me, a former 
teacher, principal, and superintendent of schools. 
His enthusiasm and energy were infectious, and 
the legislature put through that year a resolu- 
tion which recognized the existence of economic 
illiteracy on a large scale, and of a “great 
movement throughout the country to establish 
night schools and night trade schools so that 
workers and those who have been denied edu- 
cation can not only get the elements of educa- 
tion, but can also improve themselves in their 
business of life.’ The resolution provided for an 
interim commission “to report to the next legis- 
lature upon remedies for these conditions.” 

The members of the special commission were 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, C. P. 
Cary; President Van Hise of the University of 
Wisconsin; President Pearse of the Milwaukee 
Normal; Dean Reber of the Extension Division of 
the University; and Dr. McCarthy. 

This commission, with Dr. McCarthy as its 
secretary, made recommendations to the legis- 
lature of 1911 which, through the encouragement 
of Governor McGovern, and the support of or- 
ganized labor, interested employers, educators, 
and other friends of the idea, resulted in the 
passage of a law providing for State and local 
boards of Industrial Education to establish part- 
time day and evening classes for the out-of- 
school group, including apprentices, who were 
brought under the supervision of the newly 
created State Industrial Commission. The part- 
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time school system, known as the Vocational 
School System, was Wisconsin's answer to 
Lincoln's challenge. 

One by one the cities of Wisconsin took up 
the challenge. A. R. Graham at Racine, E. E. 
Gunn at Green Bay, W. F. Faulkes at Appleton, 
and R. L. Cooley at Milwaukee, were chosen to 
pioneer in this new field for their respective 
cities. All of these are with the movement today 
—Mr. Faulkes and Mr. Gunn on the staff of the 
State Board of Vocational Education, Mr. Graham 
as Director of the Madison Vocational School, 
and Mr. Cooley still at his old post in Milwau- 
kee, where he has a great plant which is said 
to be the largest strictly part-time school for 
workers in the world. Mr. Burton E. Nelson, who 
as Superintendent of Schools in Racine pio- 
neered in making Racine the first city to estab- 
lish a@ vocational school, and who loyally sup- 
ported Mr. Graham in the first difficult years, is 
now President of the Stout Institute, from which 
these schools now draw many of their trade 
and industrial and home making teachers. An- 
other pioneer was H. E. Miles, retired Racine 
manufacturer, first President of the State Board, 
and eager champion of vocational education 
and of federal aid for vocational education. 

In the matter of administration, the law of 
1911 was a compromise between those who, with 
Dr. McCarthy, were primarily interested in pro- 
viding training, cultural as well as vocational, 
for the out-of-school group of young and adult 
workers, and those who were interested primar- 
ily in giving more vocational training to pupils 
of the full-time schools. The “State Board of 
Industrial Education” consisted of three employ- 
ers of labor, three skilled employees, the deans 
of the College of Engineering and the Extension 
Division of the University of Wisconsin, and the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. The 
board was given the form for which Dr. Mc- 
Carthy and his group contended, but not the 
power. The State Superintendent was empow- 
ered to appoint the administrative force, direct 
it and supervise it. The State Board of Indus- 
trial Education had no power except the distri- 
bution of state aid. The first president of this 
board was H. E. Miles, of Racine. 

Local boards of industrial education consisted 
of two employers, two employees and the city 
school superintendent. In these local boards was 
lodged real power. 

In 1913 the amount of state aid was increased 
from $35,000 to $150,000 annually to meet the 
growth in the number of part-time schools. 

In 1915 the power to employ the staff was 
taken from the State Superintendent and given 
to the State Board of Industrial Education. The 
State Superintendent was left, however, as the 
executive officer of the board and these as- 
sistants were required to report to him as well 
as to the board. Under this compromise system, 
Frank Glynn was appointed by the state board 
as state director, and served for many years. 

In 1917 this situation was relieved by a law 
which lodged all administrative powers in the 
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hands of the State Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion and gave the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction the status of all the other board 
members. The board was reorganized. The two 
college deans were dropped. A member of the 
Industrial Commission and three farmers were 
added. The name of the board was changed to 
State Board of Vocational Education. The re- 
quired attendance period was changed from 
four hours a week to the age of 16 to eight 
hours a week to the age of 17. 

In this same year, 1917, the Smith-Hughes law 
provided for federal aid for trade and industrial, 
home making and agricultural education. 

In 1918 the special ‘war’ session of the leg- 
islature forbade the employment of illiterate 
minors over 17 years of age unless they attended 
public evening school four hours per week. 

The legislature of 1919 made the State Board 
of Vocational Education the administering 
agency for federal aids; raised state aid to 
$185,000; appropriated $25,000 to be used as 
state aid to part-time classes in agriculture, and 
$15,000 for scholarships. 

The special session of 1920 raised the local 
tax limit from three-fourths to one and one-half 
mills. 

The legislature of 1921 raised the appropria- 
tions for state aid to $255,000 annually, and 
made a drastic extension in the attendance law. 
The new law required school attendance half- 
time, to the age of 16, and 8 hours a week to 
the age of 18, still exempting high school 
graduates. 

This law of 1921 and changes in the full-time 
school attendance and work permit laws re- 
quiring higher standards before leaving school 
and going to work greatly changed the char- 
acter of the part-time schools. In the early years 
of the vocational schools, children could obtain 
permits to work at the age of 14 if they had 
completed the work of the fifth grade. This 
standard was raised in 1921 to the eighth grade, 
or nine years in school above kindergarten. 

After 1921, with a half-time school contact from 
the age of 14 to 16, and eight hours a week for 
two years thereafter, it was possible, of course, 
to provide greater opportunities for vocational 
guidance, for try-out courses, for actual training 
in some occupation. 

With the passage of the law of 1921, the at- 
tendance in the day schools greatly increased. 
In the school year 1920-21 the attendance was 
24,282 in the day-time, and 23,519 in the eve- 
ning; a total of 47,801. In the year September, 
1927-June, 1928 it had gone up to 34,265 in the 
day time, and 37,452 in the evening; a total of 
71,757. 

The depression brought a greatly increased 
voluntary enrollment of adults and a decrease 
in the number of juvenile workers in day part- 
time attendance. Juvenile labor fell off rapidly. 
Many who could not obtain employment stayed 
in high school. Most of those who came to the 
day school came for a longer period than the 
required half-time or 8 hours a week. 

Last year (Sept. 1934 to June 1935) the enroll- 
ment in city vocational schools was 31,097 for 
the day school and 72,012 for the evening school; 
a total of 103,109. Also under the supervision of 
the State Board of Vocational Education, there 
were in the rural communities 4,858 farm boys in 
all day classes in 108 departments of vocational 
agriculture, chiefly high schools; and 1,565 farm 


girls in all day classes in 32 different home 
making departments in high schools. All of 
these farm boys studying agriculture and farm 
girls studying rural home making were really 
extension students, working at home although 
in school during the day. There were, in addi- 
tion, 430 girls or young women in part-time 
home making classes and 1,508 adult women 
in day or evening classes; with 1,236 farm boys 
and young men under 25 and 1,653 adult farmers 
enrolled in part-time day and evening classes. 
Thus there were served under the Wisconsin 
vocational school administration a grand total 
of 114,359 persons. 

While the school age has been rising, and the 
part-time school group has been growing more 
mature, industry itself has been changing 
greatly. It has substituted machines for many 
of the simple processes in which the youth were 
once employed; it has changed many processes 
and introduced many new ones. The vocational 
school has had to change both the method and 
content of instruction as its students and the 
industries have changed. The recent years of 
widespread unemployment have placed on it the 
heavy task of retraining great numbers of un- 
employed for new work. 

In the larger cities it has been easy to offer 
continuing training in a variety of occupations. 
For the smaller cities, it seemed too costly to 
provide such a variety until the state and local 
boards of vocational education worked out a 
plan by which instructors in useful trades and 
occupations are employed jointly by several 
vocational cities and divide their time among 
the districts in which these cities are located, 
serving the whole district, rural communities, 
and villages as well as the vocational city in 
each section, giving occupational extension 
courses not only for apprentices working in 
these cities but also for all the apprentices in 
this area; and offering occupational extension 
courses for all adult apprentices in the district 
who wanted to catch up and keep up with 
the changes and improvements in their occupa- 
tion. Such circuits have been established in bar- 
ber science, carpentry, electricity, foremanship, 
foundry, painting and decorating, plumbing, 
pulp and paper, and recently in salesmanship. 

Sometimes a worker is handicapped in his 
job or in securing a job not by lack of technical 
knowledge and skill, but by lack of general 
education. In the day and evening vocational 
schools we find numerous general subjects given 
in accordance with the demands of young and 
employed workers, subjects like correct speech, 
public speaking, American literature, current 
literature, world literature, dramatics, creative 
writing, current history, current problems, eco- 
nomics, government, German, French, Spanish, 
Italian, mathematics, chemistry, music, music ap- 
preciation, orchestra, band, arts and crafts, 
architecture, landscaping. 


In the course of twenty-five years of develop- 
ment we have had only two real set-backs. In 
1933 the legislature, influenced by the depres- 
sion zeal for economy, withdrew the appropria- 
tions for part-time classes in agriculture and for 
scholarships. The legislature of 1935, however, 
restored both of them. 

We can say that, in the main, the history of 
the Wisconsin part-time school system has been 
one of steady progress in the science of combin- 
ing Education with Labor. 
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Wisconsin State Board of Vocational Education 
Labor Members 
Peter T. Schoemann, Milwaukee 
Louis Holthusen, Green Bay 
John Wikstrand, Superior 
Farmer Members 
H. W. Griswold, West Salem 
J. E. Leverich, Sparta 
Edward R. Roll, Eau Claire 
Employer Members 
E. W. Schultz, Sheboygan 
Harold S. Falk, Milwaukee 
Jessel S. Whyte, Kenosha 
Ex-Officio Members 
John Callahan, Madison 
(State Superintendent of Public Instruction) 
Voyta Wrabetz, Madison 
(State Industrial Commission) 
President: E. W. Schultz, Sheboygan 
Vice-President: Peter T. Schoemann, Milwaukee 
Director: Geo. P. Hambrecht, Madison 
Secretary: C. L. Greiber, Madison 
Staff of State Board of Vocational Education 
Geo. P. Hambrecht, Director 
City Vocational School Division 
Assistant Director and Supervisor of Trade and 
Industry—E. E. Gunn, Jr., Madison 
Supervisor of Teacher Training —H. C. Thayer, 
Madison 
Assistant Supervisor of Teacher Training—Jennie 
M. Turner, Madison 
Supervisor of Home Economics— Alma Ganz 
McClyman, Madison 
Teacher Trainer in Trade and Industry —R. L. 
Welch, Menomonie 
Teacher Trainer in Home Economics—Grace M. 
Price, Menomonie 
Agricultural Division 
Supervisor of Agriculture— Louis M. Sasman, 
Madison 
Teacher Trainer in Agriculture—Ivan G. Fay, 
Madison 
Supervisor of Rural Home Economics — Alma 
Ganz McClyman, Madison 
Rehabilitation Division 
Supervisor of Rehabilitation— W. F. Faulkes, 
Madison 
Assistant Supervisors—Charles Beardsley, Madi- 
son; O. H. Johnson, Madison; J. H. Brown, 
Madison; J. H. Lasher, Milwaukee; H. : 
Harvey, Milwaukee; Mrs. E. W. Porter, 
Milwaukee 


—Vocational Directors— 
No. of 
Entered Teachers 
‘ Vocational in 
City Director Work System* 


Antigo______._._Orvel E. Olsen__..1926____ 12 
Appleton_._._..._._Herb Heilig....1920____ 61 
Ashland (E)_._._E. W. Edgerton_...1924..._ 9 
Beaver Dam John Swant_...1926.___ 35 


Beloit___- __.A. G. McCreary__..1915.___ 51 
Chippewa Falls....B. M. Meyer_...1924.___ 21 
Cudahy. .-R. L. Gruber____1920____ 28 
Eau Claire H. M. Brook___.1927____ 4] 
Fond du Lac O. J. Dorr___.1914 62 
Fort Atkinson A. C. Prabst 1921 19 
Green Bay H. O. Eiken 1920 67 
Janesville G. J. Ehart 1914 26 
Kaukauna W. T. Sullivan. 1927 10 
Kenosha E. F. Randall__..1918 85 
Kimberly Finley F. Martin 1919 7 
La Crosse J. B. Coleman .___1912 91 
Madison A. R. Graham .___1911 126 
Manitowoc A. L. Nimtz....1921_.._ 53 
Marinette L. H. Funkey____1917 20 


Marshfield__L. H. Dressendorfer__._1922 ___ 18 


Menasha S. E. Crockett®.__1914 21 
Menomonie (E)_. Otto P. Baker.___1936..._ 7 
Merrill Herbert Rosenow__._1923 10 
Milwaukee ..-. RR. b. Cooley... ..1912 666 
Monroe (E) T. R. Holyoke_...1920..._ 8 
Neenah___ Carl Christensen_.~_1915 27 
Oshkosh A. M. Bleyer____1916 49 
Portage (E) A. J. Henkel Wahi =.- 7 
Racine__- T. S. Rees____1911 104 
Rhinelander L. A. Rumsey -_--_1921 13 
Sheboygan L. R. Evans.___1912 48 


Shorewood (E)__H. M. Genskow -___1929 78 
So. Milwaukee___A. G. Western 1919 25 
Stevens Point R. J. Carver 1913 13 


Stoughton - G. W. Schefelker 1919 19 
Superior _- Rudolph Hanson 1919 60 
Two Rivers A. A. Kruschke 1920 19 
Watertown B. C. Trueblood ____1920 34 
Waukesha... O. B. Lindholm ____1917 42 
Wausau___- E. A. Holm 1920 40 


Wauwatosa(E) Ivan L. Swancutt 1924 ___ 31 
West Allis Harry S. Belman 1924___. 67 
Wis. Rapids _..W. A. Sprise 3959.... ZS 


(E) Indicates evening school only. 
* Includes circuit teachers. 





Board Members Who Have Served Since Organization of the Local Vocational School or 
a Long Term of Service 


Appleton—Charles D. Thompson, secretary of the 
board 

Ashland—H. H. Fuller 

Cudahy—Christ. Becker, president of the board 

Eau Claire—F. W. Paul (member every year 
until 1933) 

Fond du Lac—W. I. Cole, president of the board 

Janesville—A. E. Badger, president of the board 
since 1913 

Kenosha—Herman W. Mueller 

Kimberly —Jack Limpert, Alex Malcolm, Joe 
Kuborn 

Madison—T. G. Murray, president of the board 

Menasha—F. J. Oberweiser (retired March 1, 
1 


Merrill—F. E. Taylor 

Milwaukee—A. J. Lindemann 

Monroe—Albert Neushwander, C. A. Schindler 

Shorewood—May E. Lynch, secretary since 1921 

South Milwaukee—Matthew Potter 

Stoughton—Chris. O. Egeland (retired last month) 

Two Rivers—Guido Berger, Henry Nienstedt 

Watertown—Armond Daemmrich, since 1920 

Waukesha—Harry Horning (died in January of 
this year) 

Wausau—C. G. Krueger (retired last month af- 
ter 23 years of service) former Supt. of Schools 
Silas B. Tobey also served 23 years 

Wauwatosa — Edw. A. Kalupske, William H. 
Schmidt, Jr. 
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Flexibility to meet changing industrial conditions is the key-note of the 
Wisconsin Vocational program. Courses are planned in accordance 
with student need. 


THE WISCONSIN WAY 


“Doing Something Where Nothing Has Been Done Before”’—Dr. Chas. McCarthy 


A. R. Graham 




















Director—Madison Vocational School 


N OCTOBER, 1911, when the first Vocational 

School, under the Wisconsin plan, was opened 
to the employed, the unemployed, the out-of- 
full-time school youth, and the employed and 
the unemployed adults of the city of Racine, a 
new branch, of secondary education was devel- 
oped which has become one of Wisconsin's 
greatest educational achievements. Closely fol- 
lowing on this memorable date, some ten or 
twelve other Wisconsin cities followed suit by 
establishing similar schools whose object was 
to bring educational opportunities to thousands 
of the state’s youths and adults who had left 
the full-time school to enter the field of employ- 
ment in industry, on the farm, and in the home, 
and whose only educational agency up to that 
time was the private school or the correspond- 
ence course; but to this they could not easily 
resort because of the lack of ability to pay for 
such educational services. Today there are forty- 
three Vocational Schools located in the state, 
serving 103,000 young people and adults. This 
surely is a notable achievement. 

The name “vocational”, as applied to these 
schools in Wisconsin, is a misnomer. The only 
reason for using this term in naming these 
schools is because of the fact that they are or- 
ganized to serve the needs of those youths and 
adults who had left the full-time school to enter 
some vocation. When these schools were first 
started, they were called Industrial and Contin- 
uation Schools because of their similarity to like 
educational institutions in Europe; but a subse- 
quent legislature changed the name, hoping by 
so doing to enlarge their field of service. As 
many of the students attending these schools 
were working part-time, the school was quite 
commonly called a part-time school. Because of 
the many opportunities for education which these 
schools afforded to those who came to them, they 
were sometimes called “Opportunity Schools for 
the Underprivileged.” Because many students at- 
tended half-time or full-time, depending upon 
whether or not they had a part-time or half-time 
job, the school might have been called a “what- 


time school” or “what time the student had when 
not working.” 

It is interesting to note that some even thought 
them to be a sort of reform school in that they 
took the “out-put and put-out”’ of the regular full- 
time school. Those who were associated with 
the early development of these schools remem- 
ber quite well how the overworked, regular full- 
time school teacher heralded these schools as 
institutions to care for the mentally retarded 
pupils who, at that time, were not so well cared 
for in the full-time schools as they are today. 
Then, as today, some teachers thought that if a 
student didn't get along very well with aca- 
demic instruction, he should go to a vocational 
school and learn to be a carpenter, plumber, 
painter, electrician, or some type of mechanic. 
However, the skilled trades of that day, as well 
as now, had no place in them for the mentally 
deficient. Today the skilled worker, who is deal- 
ing with air conditioning, refrigeration, sani- 
tation, aviation, fast transportation and large 
construction work, must have all the science, 
mathematics, and general education that he 
can acquire. Thus, the mentally retarded do not 
fit very well into these vocations. 

The Vocational Schools are not trade schools. 
Trades are learned on the job through a reg- 
ular apprenticeship, and the Vocational School 
has provided for the educational needs of this 
group of students who, by law, are paid for 
the time that they spend in school while serving 
their apprenticeships where the applied mathe- 
matics, science, drawing, art, and academic 
subjects are taught to them. Only recently have 
we heard the term technological unemployment 
used, but it has been with us for a long time. 
Our traditional educational policy may have 
been an unconscious contributor to the cause, 
because it had provided no place in its then 
set educational pattern to take care of those 
who left it to enter employment fields of agri- 
culture, commerce, industry, and the home. The 
Vocational School was organized to serve this 
group. Of course, it met with opposition from all 
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sides, because it was doing the unheard of 
thing of compelling employers to allow young 
workers time off from work to attend school. 
But employers were not the only ones who ob- 
jected to this new type of school; parents, and 
even educators, offered their objections also. 
One saw that the child's earnings would be 
decreased, and the other felt that the regular 
full-time school would be supplanted by this 
new institution that was fast becoming very 
popular. But one has only to look at the in- 
creased enrollments of the elementary and high 
schools to see that these objections were 
unfounded. 

As the Vocational School serves the needs 
of that vast group that has left the full-time 
school for work, it had of necessity (if it were 
to serve the immediate needs of the students 
who came to it for help) to abandon some of 
the traditions of the full-time school. The tradi- 
tional terms—semester and quarter division— 
had to be forgotten. To meet the contingencies 
of employment with all its uncertainties, stu- 
dents may enter the school any time. If the 
school is to serve the immediate needs of the 
student, the curriculum must be very flexible. 
To speak plainly, it has a student-made rather 
than a teacher-made curriculum. 

The first job that the school had to perform, 
and must do everyday, was one of vocational 
guidance, adjustment and placement. Teachers 
of guidance were provided early in these 
schools, whose duty it was to advise and coun- 
sel with hundreds of youths and adults who 
had insufficient money to pay for enough edu- 
cation to evaluate a palm reading, which was 
their only source of help in the perplexing 
dilemma, that of earning a living for themselves 
and their dependents in the rapidly changing 
industrial and commercial world in which they 
were trying to adjust themselves. 

These schools that are dealing with part-time 
students had to engage part-time teachers. By 
some, these teachers were called itinerant or 
circuit teachers. Several cities joined together 
for the employment of a special teacher to 
handle some phase of work which did not war- 
rant the employment of a full-time teacher. Such 
subjects as plumbing, sales training, chorus and 
orchestra work, air conditioning, painting and 
decorating, foundry practice, and many other 
subjects depending on the specific needs of the 
individuals of their communities, were served by 
this method. 

The question may well be asked, “What is the 
scope of the Vocational School?” This field of 
service cannot be definitely defined. One might 
as well ask a doctor in a large clinic what he 
does, as to ask a Vocational School what it 
does. The doctor is dealing with individuals and 
their physical needs; the Vocational School is 
dealing with individuals and their mental and 
vocational needs. The school’s success is in 
proportion to the service rendered. 

If all the citizens are to have equal educa- 
tional opportunities, those who have left the 
full-time school to enter employment must have 
an opportunity to avail themselves of such sub- 
jects as music, art, science, and economics. 
Through an appreciation of these subjects, the 
employed youth and adult become advocates 
for further extension of these fields of educa- 
tion in the regular full-time school. There are no 
extra-curricular subjects in a Vocational School. 


What the student needs, the school provides, 
whether it be academic education, art, com- 
mercial training, trade preparatory and trade 
extension training, home making, or music. 

The health of the young worker must be pro- 
tected. It is because of this fact that health 
instruction was provided for in the law which 
created these schools. Health clinics are held 
periodically, and the student's physical defects 
are called to his attention so that he may con- 
sult his family doctor or dentist. 


Wise Provisions Made for Growth 


While these schools and the courses of in- 
struction that they offered in their earlier years 
were quite generally thought to be for young 
people and the instruction to be quite ele 
mentary, their founders builded more wisely 
than they knew. They provided the barest mini- 
mum entrance requirements; namely, fourteen 
years of age and an ability to profit by the 
instruction offered. They also provided in the 
law for an evening school for adults. The only 
subjects mentioned in the law as required to 
be taught in the Vocational School were English, 
citizenship, safety, hygiene, and such other sub- 
jects as the State Board of Education might 
approve. 

As the school developed, we find the unem- 
ployed adult taking advantage of the courses 
offered in the day school along with the younger 
persons under eighteen years of age, and the 
employed adults over eighteen years of age 
flocking by the thousands to the evening schools. 

Not only have these schodls cared for the 
educational needs of the average normal stu- 
dent, but since 1919 they have been aiding in 
the rehabilitation of the physically handicapped 
persons over fourteen years of age for useful 
employment and good citizenship. The con- 
trasting picture of the rehabilitation student at 
entrance and at completion of his vocational 
training is most satisfying. He comes to us, con- 
scious above everything else of his physical 
handicaps and of an invalid’s limitations. He 
leaves us after his training has been completed, 
following the lines of his carefully planned pro- 
gram, in a new attitude, confident of his com- 
petence to enter employment and useful 
citizenry. 

A prominent educator, and I respect him very 
highly, once told me in speaking of the Wis- 
consin Vocational Schools that they were just 
ordinary schools offering plain education done 
up in a different shaped package with an at- 
tractive wrapper and tied with a different col- 
ored string. Whether he was trying to be face- 
tious or not, he spoke more truly than he real- 
ized. What is the scope of the Wisconsin Voca- 
tional School? It must be actually felt in order 
to be fully understood, realized, and appreciated. 

The Vocational Day and Adult Evening 
Schools of Wisconsin, as they are organized to- 
day under the Wisconsin Plan, have a program 
as varied and attractive (and perhaps just as 
practical) as the average college, and its stu- 
dent body is quite as comparable. 

Shall we call them Vocational, Continuation, 
or Part-time Schools? We are not seeking a 
name, but are eager to render educational serv- 
ice. Were I choosing a name, I would call them 
Municipal Universities. 
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Rehabilitation Work in Wisconsin 


W. F. Faulkes 


Supervisor 


HE first employment office to establish a 

bureau for the handicapped was the one set 
up in Milwaukee in 1918. Miss Regina Dolan was 
in charge. This office was established because 
of the demand upon the part of the state em- 
ployment office to find employment for physically 
handicapped persons. It was not, however, ef- 
fective because there were no facilities for 
preparing such physically handicapped persons 
for suitable employment. 

In 1921 the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, 
known as the Conant Bill, was passed by the 
state legislature authorizing the State Board of 
Vocational Education to set up a Vocational Re- 
habilitation Service for the Physically Handi- 
capped. William F. Faulkes was appointed 
State Supervisor. The initial appropriation was 
$22,400.00. 

In 1921 the Placement Bureau for the Handi- 
capped of the Milwaukee Employment Office 
was set up in cooperation with the Rehabilita- 
tion Division of the State Board of Vocational 
Education. Mr. H. V. Harvey, an instructor in the 
Milwaukee Vocatfonal School, was selected to 
have charge of the Physically Handicapped 
Bureau in the Milwaukee office. At that time ar- 
rangements were made so that the physically 
handicapped applicants who were eligible and 
susceptible for training could be offered such 
preparation in the Vocational School at Mil- 
waukee. 

The first field worker selected to assist Mr. 
Faulkes was Miss Melba Roach, who was trans- 
ferred from the Women's Department of the In- 
dustrial Commission, and within the same year, 
Mr. J. H. Brown was appointed as another as- 
sistant supervisor. 

Since the initiation of this work the field staff 
has been expanded to seven persons (including 
the State Supervisor), and the clerical staff has 
been increased from one to seven persons. The 
appropriation has been equally expanded from 
$22,400.00 to $50,000.00 in 1929. This has been 
from the beginning a federal aided program. 
Since 1929 until now, 1936, the state has ap- 
propriated two dollars for every one dollar 
received from the federal government as aid for 
this project. However, as the result of the recent 
enactment of the Social Security Act, such fed- 
eral aid will be increased to approximately 
$45,000.00. 

The number of physically handicapped per- 
sons reported to the Rehabilitation Service to 
December 31, 1935, is 14,771. Of this number, 
7,934 persons have been registered for some 


form of service with the Rehabilitation Division. 
During that time approximately 3,000 persons 
have been rehabilitated and placed in suitable 
permanent employment. ; 

The Vocational training of physically handi- 
capped persons has been one of the outstand- 
ing characteristics of the program in Wisconsin. 
Over sixty per cent of the persons placed in em- 
ployment have been trained for such employ- 
ment, occupation, or profession. The excellent 
vocational school organization in Wisconsin 
makes possible the use of these schools for the 
training of the physically handicapped. It is 
probable that approximately fifty per cent of all 
the training carried on in preparing the phys- 
ically handicapped for employment is accom- 
plished through the vocational schools. In order 
to facilitate early contact with the physically 
handicapped and to bring such persons in con- 
tact with the vocational educational opportuni- 
ties of the state, a coordination system has been 
set up in Wisconsin. It is the only state in the 
union that has made use of such a local coor- 
dination program. To date coordinating pro- 
grams have been set up in the following cities: 
Antigo, Appleton, Eau Clairie, Fond du Lac, 
Green Bay, La Crosse, Manitowoc, Oshkosh, 
Racine, Kenosha, Sheboygan, Superior, Wausau, 
Madison, Janesville and Beloit. Seven of these 
centers employ a full time coordinator to carry 
out this guidance and supervisory work for the 
physically handicapped. The training, however, 
is not confined to vocational schools only but 
all public and private schools in the state which 
have courses appropriate for the training of the 
physically handicapped are used. Each year 
there are registered at the State University and 
State Teachers Colleges approximately two 
hundred persons. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation of the physic- 
ally handicapped persons is a complex social 
service. For instance, besides giving vocational 
guidance in order to determine upon a suitable 
objective, often prior to the initiation of such a 
program, hospitalization, therapeutic treatment, 
prosthesis, adjustment of compensation, procur- 
ing funds for maintenance, investigations of 
conditions for the purpose of setting up a person 
in a small business, are among the miscel- 
laneous types of service which must be ren- 
dered to physically handicapped persons con- 
tinually throughout the year. For the six-month 
period between July 1 and December 31, 1935, 
2,745 such services were rendered to physically 
handicapped persons registered on the active 
live roll. 
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Vocational Agriculture in Wisconsin Schools 


Louis Sasman 
Supervisor 


NEARLY 9000 farmers and farm boys are en- 
rolled this year in all-day and part-time and 
evening courses in Agriculture in 121 Wisconsin 
high schools and vocational schools. 

Vocational agriculture was introduced in Wis- 
consin schools in 1917 with the passage of the 
Smith-Hughes Act by Congress. In 1917-18 de- 
partments of vocational agriculture were devel- 
oped in the high schools of Chippewa Falls, 
Neillsville, Oshkosh and .in the Milwaukee 
County School of Agriculture at Wauwatosa. In 
1918-19 departments of vocational agriculture 
were established in the high schools at Grafton, 
Janesville, Milltown, Osceola, and Plymouth, and 
at the County Schools of Agriculture at Men- 
omonie, Racine, and Wisconsin Rapids. 

Since that time the growth in vocational agri- 
culture in Wisconsin schools has been consistent 
and continuous. In only one year, 1933-34, were 
there no new departments added and even that 
year there was an increase of 240 in the enroll- 
ment in the high school departments. The great- 
est increase in the number of departments was 
in 1924-25 when sixteen were added, bringing 
the total up to 62. The next greatest growth was 
in 1935-36 when fourteen departments were 
added. In this year the increase in enrollment 
over last year is 829 which is nearly twice as 
large an increase in enrollment as ever oc- 
curred before. (There was an increase of 490 in 
1930-31.) The total enrollment in the high school 
departments this year is 5,687. 


What have been the causes of the continual 
development of this work in Wisconsin schools? 

The course in vocational agriculture, as com- 
monly organized in high schools of Wisconsin, 
is a four-year course. The first year’s work is 
devoted to Plant Husbandry; the second year to 
Animal Husbandry; the third to Farm Mechanics; 
and the fourth to Farm Economics. 

In each of these courses instruction is tied up 
as closely as possible to the farming practices 
of the community. Farms are used as labora- 
tories for such projects as seed corn selection, 
poultry culling, livestock study, seed treating, 
and orchard pruning. 

But one of the fundamental reasons for the 
continued growth of vocational agriculture is the 
requirement that a program of supervised prac- 
tice in farming must be required of every pupil 
enrolled. Farmers have always said that the 
best place to study farming was on the farm but 
it was not until the passage of the Smith-Hughes 
Act that a concerted effort was made to tie up 
practice with study. Supervised practice in farm- 
ing is divided principally into three types of 
work: productive enterprise projects, improve- 
ment projects, and the development of farm 
skills and improved practices on the farm. 

The development of this program of supervised 
practice has had a decidedly helpful effect upon 
the whole program of vocational agriculture be- 
cause it has resulted in the maintenance of a 
corps of instructors in vocational agriculture who 
are able to talk farming problems with the 
farmers on their home farms. These men are 


hired on a twelve-month basis and maintain 
year-round contact with those who are enrolled 
in their classes so that problems from the farms 
are brought into the classroom and teachings of 
the classroom are applied upon the farms. 

However, the development of a strong program 
of vocational agriculture for farm boys in high 
school is only a part of the program of voca- 
tional agriculture in Wisconsin. The State Board 
of Vocational Education has always recognized 
that one of its principal functions was the devel- 
opment of a program of part-time and evening 
schools for out-of-school youth and adults. The 
first part-time schools in vocational agriculture 
were organized in Wood County in 1918-19 un- 
der the direction of the Wood County School 
of Agriculture. Outside of Wood County, how- 
ever, not much was done in the development 
of part-time schools for farm boys until 1924-25, 
when every teacher of vocational agriculture 
surveyed his community to determine how many 
farm boys of high school age were out of school. 
These surveys showed that in practically every 
community, even where there were departments 
of vocational agriculture, there were more farm 
boys out of school than attended. That year 
part-time schools were organized at Chippewa 
Falls, Clintonville, Omro, Oshkosh, and West 
Salem. The number has gradually increased 
until at this writing there have been organized 
66 part-time schools with an enrollment of 1,410. 

A program of evening schools for mature 
farmers was developed at the same time the 
part-time program was started in 1924-25 and 
this, too, iias grown gradually until this year 71 
evening schools have been organized with an 
enrollment of 1,816 farmers. These part-time and 
evening schools are short unit courses usually 
meeting one or two evenings a week for from 
10 to 40 lessons. The part-time schools for farm 
boys are usually held at the high school but 
the evening schools for mature farmers are in- 
variably conducted at rural schools. The subjects 
are selected by those enrolled and usually con- 
sist of such units as Feeding Dairy Cattle, Grow- 
ing Legumes, Dairy Cattle Improvement, Market- 
ing Farm Products, Farm Mechanics, Poultry, and 
Soil Improvement. The agricultural teacher also 
maintains year-round contact with those who 
attend these schools, assisting them with the 
application of school conclusions to the problems 
occurring on the farms. The best indication of 
the value of this work, perhaps, lies in the fact 
that even in winters like the past, farmers and 
farm boys walked six or seven miles to attend 
such instruction. 

Another phase of the program which has de- 
veloped during the past ten years is the or- 
ganization of Future Farmers of America, the 
national organization of boys enrolled in voca- 
tional agriculture. Between 1923-28 several states 
formed state organizations of these boys and in 
1928 the first national convention of Future 
Farmers of America was held at Kansas City. 
The Wisconsin Association of Future Farmers 
of America was organized in 1929. 

(Continued on page 384) 
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The Milwaukee Vocational School 


HEN an educational institution achieves 

world-wide fame it is but fitting that we 
grant it recognition, especially when the insti- 
tution is a part of the Wisconsin educational 
system, as is the case of the Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School. Wisconsin has a right to feel 
proud of the Milwaukee Vocational School, not 
only because of its size but because of the fact 
that its material growth has not sacrificed the 
quality of teaching which makes it one of the 
most effective institutions for social betterment 
in our largest industrial city. 

No sooner had the Milwaukee Vocational 
School been “born” in 1911 than its organizers 
outlined a program which gave promise to a 
bright educational future. Courses were care- 
fully planned in accordance with industrial 
needs, and as the years went by the educational 
program expanded in all directions. For years 
the school was conducted in temporary quar- 
ters in the old Manufacturers’ Home Building 
and the Stroh Building, but quarters were ter- 
ribly cramped until the present building was 
completed. 

The Milwaukee Vocational School is an im- 
pressive structure. A seven-story building, 219’ x 
435’, it houses 210 classrooms and laboratories; 
two auditoriums, one seating 1000 and the other 
2000; two completely furnished cafeterias, one 
seating 800, the other 350; two large gymna- 
siums, and a large swimming pool. The class- 
rooms alone cover 260,667 square feet of floor 
space, over half of the 505,323 square feet, or 11.6 
acres of space in the mammoth structure. 

But even this huge building has proved inade- 
quate for the expanded program of the Milwau- 
kee Vocational School and so classes are being 
conducted in the Highland Avenue School, 
across the street. This annex was acquired from 
the public school system last summer and pro- 
vides 27 additional classrooms. 

Though Milwaukee can point with pride to its 
vocational school as one of the largest in the 
world, the greatest worth of the school, in a 
social way, is beyond measure. In the strict in- 
terpretation of the word, vocational training is 


but a part of the work being done at the school. 
The courses planned for the boys and girls who 
attend the school involve citizenship training, 
character education, and many other intangible 
phases of education which are combined with 
the training of craftsmanship. Clubs for boys 
and girls are organized and students have a 
first-hand lesson in citizenship through partici- 
pation in a School Council composed of student 
and faculty representatives. Thus the school 
takes an active part in preparing its thousands 
of students for a fuller and more purposeful life. 

The importance of the Milwaukee Vocational 
School upon the community life of the city can be 
judged by the fact that day classes enroll more 
than 7700 pupils while night school courses are 
taken by nearly 9800 men and women. More 
than 100 courses are offered, giving training in 
such fields as watch repairing, upholstering, 
tailoring, barbering, photography, music appre- 
ciation, in addition to the customary courses in 
the fields of business practice and the various 
trades. 

The entire program has been planned to con- 
form to the purposes of the school, namely: to 
help the students live healthier and cleaner 
lives; to help them select a life work and make 
some preparation for it; to encourage them to 
establish and maintain pleasant and attractive 
homes that are morally, socially, and econom- 
ically solvent; to help them use their leisure time 
profitably and enjoyably; to provide them with 
leadership and fit them for the responsibilities of 
home or work; and to help each student to set 
up and follow a definite personal plan for life. 

Flexibility is the keynote of the school’s cur- 
riculum, and the preparation of courses is closely 
correlated with community demands and needs. 
This responsiveness to community problems has 
done much to make the citizens of Milwaukee 
feel that the school and its entire program be- 
longed to them—a feeling of proprietorship 
which is of inestimable value to the school. 

Some features of the Milwaukee Vocational 
School are unique and worthy of special com- 
ment, for they serve to demonstrate the sound 
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Assembly in one of the two large auditoriums 


philosophy which guides the formulation of the 
school program. Many boys and girls attending 
the school are from very poor homes and natur- 
ally the children do not have an over-abundance 
of clothing suitable for school wear. The school 
provides a room for boys and another for girls 
where the students can repair their own clothes, 
press them, take out spots, and shine their shoes. 
The boys’ service room was used more than 
19,000 times last year while the girls used their 
service room more than 4,000 times. Likewise, 
the school maintains dental and health educa- 
tion departments where students are given a 
thorough check up, with attending health super- 
vision. In addition to this, special work is being 
done among the physically handicapped, with 
179 crippled or otherwise physically handi- 
capped students preparing themselves to be- 
come self-supporting in some occupation. 

The school even goes beyond the confines of 
its four walls to give training to young folks 
who would be required to attend school but 
are unable to do so. The visiting teachers are 
doing a splendid piece of work among the six- 
teen and seventeen year old mothers by giving 
them valued instruction in infant care. 


Though a great deal of attention is given the 
underprivileged child the program of the Mil- 
waukee Vocational school is so varied that it 
ministers to the educational and cultural needs 
of people in every stratum of society. The school 
has within it a regular accredited high school 
course, with more than 200 enrolled. Several 
hundred others attending classes are people on 
the college level or graduates. In short, the 
school program is so shaped that it satisfies the 
educational requirements of all classes, with 
every social and intellectual level represented 
in its student body. 

It is impossible to describe adequately the 
work of the Milwaukee Vocational School in 
these few words, for each course offered is con- 
tributing much to the community life of Mil- 
waukee. And through it all there flows a phil- 
osophy of education which sees beyond the 
need for craft skill and has developed a pro- 
gram of education which is one of the city’s 
greatest social assets. It is the acme of success 
in vocational training and will remain as a 
wonderful tribute to the farsightedness of the 
man who has served as its director for these 
many years. 





A shoe repair course is one of the many trade classes conducted at the 


Milwaukee Vocational school. 
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ENATOR James H. Stout died in 1910. For 
twenty years he had been financing The 
Stout Institute, an early pioneer in manual 
training and home economics instruction. His 
death created a serious situation. Senator Stout + 
had been making good deficits running from! 


$30,000 to $50,000 per year, even after a maxi- 


mum tuition was being collected from students 
who attended. At first thought it seemed that 
Senator Stout's death meant the death of The 
Stout Institute and the loss of much that had 
been gained in the development of a new field 
in education. 

President L. D. Harvey in 1911, with the con- 
sent of the heirs of Senator Stout, proposed to 
the state legislature that the State of Wisconsin 
take over the administration and financing of 
The Stout Institute. 

The same year, 1911, a bill was presented in 
the Legislature which proposed that part-time 
compulsory education should be imposed upon 
children under sixteen years of age. It is not 
generally understood, but it is a fact, that, as 
these two bills advanced in the Legislature, they 
were merged into one bill and the Act which 
created the vocational schools in Wisconsin es- 
tablished The Stout Institute as a state institu- 
tion dedicated to the training of teachers of vo- 
cational education. Thus the interests of The 
Stout Institute and of vocational education in 
Wisconsin have been tied together for twenty- 
five years. 

A few years ago the State Board of Vocational 
Education passed resolutions making The Stout 
Institute the school in the State of Wisconsin 
which was to be given whatever aids state and 
national provisions made possible for the train- 
ing of teachers of vocational education, and 
about the same time the National Board of 
Vocational Education issued an order making 
the same provision. 

The Stout Institute was created as an inde- 
pendent institution in 1903 when L. D. Harvey 
left the State Superintendency of Public Instruc- 
tion to assume responsibility for this new school 
under the encouragement and patronage of 
Senator James H. Stout. 

During the period from 1903 to 1911 The Stout 
Institute came to be recognized as the outstand- 
ing institution in America for the development 
of manual training and domestic science and 
for the preparation of teachers of these subjects. 
During these years the school was constantly 
visited by leaders in education from all parts 
of the country. Stout became the subject of 
many magazine articles. Students came here 
from virtually every state in the union. When 
there were only 45 states in the union, students 
were enrolled here from 39 of those 45 states. 
Likewise, students went after graduation from 


STOUT INSTITUTE 


Training Ground for Vocational Teachers 


B. E. Nelson 
President 


the institution to cover a territory just as exten- 
sive. Graduates of The Stout Institute are teach- 
ing in every state in the union, as well as in 


‘Canada, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and as far east 


as Turkey. 


By 1917 the demand of the high schools and 
public schools of the country necessitated the 
extension of the program of preparation at The 
Stout Institute. In 1917 a bill was presented in 
the Legislature permitting The Stout Institute to 
grant the B. S. degree. This bill was vigorously 
opposed, particularly by President’ Van Hise of 
the University of Wisconsin, but notwithstanding 
the opposition, the bill became a law and The 
Stout Institute again pioneered as a teacher 
training school granting degrees. 


It is true that normal schools in the far East 
and an occasional school in the West were 
giving degrees, but in Wisconsin Stout was the 
first school of normal school rank to be granted 
this authority. 

In recent years the high schools and voca- 
tional schools of the country have again in- 
creased their demands for still further teacher 
preparation, and today preference is generally 
accorded to applicants having a Master's de- 
gree. That made it necessary for Stout once 
more to ask for authority to do advanced work. 
In response to demands from alumni of The 
Stout Institute and from the vocational and sec- 
ondary schools of the state, the Legislature of 
the year 1935 authorized The Stout Institute to 
grant the graduate degree, and the summer of 
1935 inaugurated the beginning of graduate 
work in the institution. 

In The Stout Institute the changes that have 
taken place, because of demands coming from 
the field which it serves, have not been different 
from the demands imposed upon students in 
Stout making preparation for the work called 
for in the schools of the country in industrial 
education and home economics. An examination 
of the gains of this institution over a period of 
years will show that changing requirements are 
indicated each succeeding year and that courses 
carried in this institution have pretty generally 
determined the courses in other institutions 
where industrial education and home economics 
are taught. 

The records in The Stout Institute seem to in- 
dicate that home economics and industrial edu- 
cation are again assuming an important posi- 
tion in the curricula of the schools of the coun- 
try. In 1932-33, only from 70% to 80% of the 
graduates from Stout secured teaching posi- 
tions. Last year The Stout Institute graduated 
122 students and during 1935, 175 graduates of 
The Stout Institute were placed. That number 

(Continued on page 384) 
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The 
Wisconsin 


Vocational Association 





i West Burdick 


| President 


Jacob Spies 


Secretary 





WENTY-FIVE years ago the State of 

Wisconsin enacted the Wisconsin sys- 
tem of Vocational Education. The State 
Board for Vocational Education was ap- 
pointed on September 1, 1911, and two 
months later Racine, with taxes levied, 
teachers, housing, and equipment se- 
cured, opened the first continuation 
school in Wisconsin—probably the first 
in America. Other cities followed shortly, 
and in 1912 twenty-five schools were ac- 
tively engaged in carrying on the edu- 
cation of those youngsters of 14 years 
and over who for various reasons were 
on the streets instead of in school. Within 
a very few years some forty cities had 
complied with the law, and night classes 
for adults had begun. 

The movement spread, of course, 
throughout other cities in other states, 
and an association of leaders naturally 
assumed, and has maintained since, na- 
tional leadership in the promotion of vo- 
cational education. This association is 
now known as the American Vocational 
Association. Membership in this national 
organization is dependent in general 
upon membership in state associations, 
through which the national receives its 
income. 


The Wisconsin Vocational Association 
was officially organized on November 4, 
1926, during the state convention of the 
Wisconsin Educational Association. It is 
a non-political, non-profit organization. 
The bulk of its members are men and 
women from the field of vocational edu- 
cation, vitally interested in its problems 
and aims, directly concerned with the 





necessity of reaching the out-of-school 
group. The purpose of the association is 
three-fold: (1) To assume and maintain 
active state leadership in the promotion 
of vocational education, (2) to render 
service to local communities in stabilizing 
and promoting vocational education, and 
(3) to unite all the vocational interests 
of the state through membership repre- 
sentative of the entire state. 

Assuming the leadership in giving en- 
couragement to legislation for the foster- 
ing and maintenance of effective full- 
time, part-time, and evening school op- 
portunities to train our juvenile and adult 
workers for regular employment and 
maintain their purchasing power during 
this period of industrial and rural adjust- 
ment, the Wisconsin Vocational Associa- 
tion has combined the efforts of the 
teacher, parent, and worker, and the re- 
sults have been steady and fundamental. 

Evidence of the importance of these re- 
sults in the estimation of those interested 
in vocational education may be found in 
the increase in membership of the asso- 
ciation during the past ten years. From 
200 at the time of organization, including 
members in administrative positions only, 
the 1936 membership increased to ap- 
proximately 1000, including teachers, par- 
ents, administrators, employees, and em- 
ployers, all interested in vocational edu- 
cation in particular, and education in 
general, as is evidenced by the fact that 
100% of the teachers in the Wisconsin 
Vocational Association are also active 
members in the Wisconsin Education 
Association. 
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Madison, Wisconsin 


Friday: May 1 
Registration, 8:45; Mezzanine Floor, Loraine 
Hotel; Fee 
General Meeting, 9:30; Crystal Ball Room, 
Loraine Hotel 
Chairman: West Burdick, President, Wisconsin 
Vocational Association 
Music: Madison Vocational School Staff Trio— 
Dr. Sigfried Prager, Mr. John Bach, Mr. Arthur 
Kreutz 
Introduction of Speakers: Mr. A. R. Graham— 
Director Madison Vocational School 
Welcome from the State—Governor Philip Fox 
La Follette 
Welcome from the City of Madison—Mayor 
James R. Law 
Address _- ..Education and Crime 
Inspector W. H. Drane Lester, Administrative 
Assistant to J. Edgar Hoover, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, Department of 
Justice, Washington, D. C. 
Choral Music... -.-_--- _....Civic Music Unit 
Address----- How Can We Meet Youth’s Needs? 
Professor H. W. Paine, Associate Professor 
of Vocational Education, Toledo University, 
Toledo, Ohio 


Friday Noon 

isconsin Shop Instructors’ Association 
Luncheon. Exact Time, Place, and Price to 
be announced later. Mr. Glenn Fiedler, 
Green Bay, President 

Circuit Teachers Luncheon. Exact Time, Place, 
and Price to be announced later. V. E. 
Anderson, Watertown 


Friday, May 1 
Business Meeting, 2:00; Crystal Ball Room, 
Loraine Hotel; West Burdick, presiding officer 
Shop Instructors’ Meeting, 3:00; Room 342; Vo- 
cational School-Panel Discussion; Fred Todd, 
Madison, Chairman 
Tours 3:00—Industries of Unique Interest, Other 
Places of Interest 
Banquet 6:30—Crystal Ball Room, Loraine Hotel 
Price $1.00 
Musical Program—Civic Music Unit, Madison 
Vocational School 
Toastmaster—Professor C. D. Cool, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin 
Short Talks—Mr. George Hambrecht, Presi- 
dent, American Vocational Association; Mr. 
R. L. Cooley, Director, Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School; Mr. Henry Ohl, Jr., a eT 
Board of Vocational Education; Mr. FR. L. 
Lewis, President, Wisconsin Vocational 
Guidance Association; Mr. John Callahan, 
State Superintendent of Schools 
Address—Mr. Charles Prosser, Dunwoody In- 
stitute, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Entertainment—Tap Dancer and Accordion 
Player, Darlene Quinn; Men's Quartette, 





Wisconsin Vocational Association and 
Wisconsin Vocational Guidance Association 
Convention 


May 1 and 2, 1936 


Headquarters: Loraine Hotel 


David Machtel, Winfield Martin, W. G. 
Lenborg, Charles E. Hinkson; Tenor Solo, 
David Machtel, Winner State H. S. Singing 
Tournament 


Saturday, May 2 

General Meeting, 9:30; Crystal Ball Room, 
Loraine Hotel 

Chairman: Mr. R. L. Lewis, President, Wisconsin 
Vocational Guidance Association 

Music—Instrumental Ensemble in a Program 
of American Music Players selected from 
the Madison Civic Orchestra; Conducted by 
Mr. John Bach 

Address—Dr. Glenn Frank, President of the 
University of Wisconsin 

Address—Dr. Charles Scott Berry, Columbus, 
Ohio. “The Social Implications of Occupa- 
tional Adjustments.” 


Saturday Noon, 12:30 P.M. Park Hotel 
Agriculture Section Luncheon—guest speaker: 
Mr. G. F. Ekstrom, agricultural supervisor 
of Ohio. 
° 


Sectional Meetings 


Luncheon Meeting, 12:30, Madison Cub 
Home Making— Winifred Layden, Madison, 
Chairman. Speakers to be announced 


2:00 Sectional Meetings — Madison Vocational 
School 


Section Room Chairman 

Adult Education -. 34 Mr. A. R. Graham, 
Madison 

1A OE ee caer 7. 134 To be announced 

Bookkeeping ----- 339 Merlin Brose, 
Manitowoc 

Business English __ 338 Mrs. Alice Goodlad, 
Madison 

Coordination -_--- 30A Mr. Karl Bertram, 
Appleton 

English’ ..-<sssses 136 Miss Anna 


Lundeberg, Beloit 
Office Machines -.- 337 Mr. A. R. Bongey, 


Racine 

Safety Education.. 30 Mr. Harvey Bergner, 
Madison 

Sciencé .......-<- 140 Mr. John English, 
Madison 

Shorthand -.-...-- 331 Miss Ethel Block, 
Janesville 

Social Science __.. 135 Miss Hattie Mielke, 
Sheboygan 

Typewriting -.-.-. 330 Miss Beatrice 


Erickson, Beloit 


NOTE: Some of these Sectional Meetings are 
Subject to Change. 

2:00 Vocational Guidance — Panel Discussion; 

Details at a later date. Mary Ford, Racine 
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The Wis. Voc. Directors’ Ass’n. 


L. A. Rumsey 
President 


WE APPROACH the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Vocational Education, the youngest mem- 
ber of the educational family. In 1911 the infant 
had few friends. Only the most daring educators 
gave him recognition. Vocational Education first 
struggled for existence on a diet of four hours 
per week or evening school attendance, as a 
substitute for a day nourishment. Steadily, 
growth came through strengthening of the legal 
requirements and industrial demands for the 
types of education assigned as the functions of 
Vocational Education. 


The Wisconsin Vocational Schools Directors’ 
Association was formed, as the vocational and 
continuation schools were established through- 
out the state. This organization has been work- 
ing, with other educational agencies, to promote 
educational opportunity for youth and adult 
groups, employed and unemployed, in the field 
of their occupations and in general educational 
needs. 

The field of Vocational and Adult Education 
is commanding the attention of all educators. 
Recent economic conditions have forcefully 
brought to our attention the need for more con- 
centrated effort to assist the out-of-school group, 
high-school graduates, employed and unem- 
ployed minors, and adults who need to make 
readjustments for employment and changing 
economic conditions. Vocational Education has 
long recognized the problem of the unadjusted 
and maladjusted individual, and has developed 
guidance, occupational, cultural, civic, and rec- 
reational courses to assist in readjustment and 
preparation for existing employment. 


Through the last quarter of a century there 
has been a constantly increasing demand for 
services. The term Vocational Education does 
not indicate a true conception of the field of 
part time and adult education. In addition to 
trade and industrial instruction, general improve- 
ment and credit courses have been provided in 
cooperation with the Extension Division of the 
University of Wisconsin in many cities as pro- 
vided by law. The day and evening schools 
provide courses for over 100,000 citizens of Wis- 
consin annually. Cities of less than 5,000 popu- 
lation, where vocational schools are not required 
by law, are demanding the establishment of 
these schools in order that their citizens may 
have the benefits of the services rendered 
through them. 


The Wisconsin Vocational School Directors’ 
Association is appreciative of the recognition, 
ccoperation and incentive given them and their 
schools by the activities of the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association, the Wisconsin Council of 
Education, the Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, the Industrial Commission, the 
State Board of Health, and many other cooper- 
ating groups, in anticipating and presenting 
suggestive solutions for the youth and adult 
problems which are our concern. The grow- 
ing feeling of unity, the recognition of specific 
fields of service and the efforts to concentrate in 
those fields point to unlimited possibilities for 
progress in the service of the youth and adult 
population of Wisconsin. 


Vocational Shorts 


Herb Heilig, director of the Appleton Voca- 
tional school, is president of the National Coun- 
cil of City Administrators of Vocational Educa- 
tion, as well as president of the Fox River and 
Lake Shore Vocational Directors association. 
Herb’s first exposure to vocational education was 
in the role of a student in the West Allis Voca- 
tional school in 1912, from where he was trans- 
ferred to the Milwaukee Vocational school. At 
that time he was serving his last apprentice year 
with the Allis-Chalmers Co. With the background 
it is easy to figure out why Mr. Heilig chose to 
cast his lot in the field of education for employed 
youth. For several summers he has been teach- 
ing in summer sessions at Fort Collins, Colorado. 

< 

E. E. Gunn Jr., Assistant State Director of 
Vocational Education, was Green Bay’s first 
vocational director. 


7 
Janesville Vocational school was organized in 
April 1912 when Harry C. Buell was superin- 
tendent. In November drawing sets and eight 
sewing machines were purchased. In 1914 type- 
writers were added. This development is about 
typical of the schools of the state. The enroll- 
ment in Janesville has grown from 658 in 1932 to 

1,817 as of February 1936. 

* 


Wausau Vocational school gives much credit 
to its opportunities to C. G. Krueger who served 
as president of the board for twenty-three years, 
resigning in January of this year. 


s 

Sheboygan Vocational school has initiated 
two courses of exceptional interest. Lack of space 
prevents us from describing them in detail, but 
we wish to comment upon them because other 
schools might like to develop courses along sim- 
ilar lines. The work of the retail selling course 
has been made more real through the establish- 
ment of a model grocery store, complete with a 
counter, cash drawer, and eight shelves. Stu- 
dents have the opportunity of arranging goods 
on the shelves, weighing goods per order, and 
making change under real store conditions. 

The commercial department of the Sheboygan 
Vocational school has established a course en- 
titled, “Better Telephone Service”, designed to 
train secretaries and salespeople to take mes- 
sages accurately and conduct business over the 
phone. The equipment includes two booths at 
opposite ends of the classroom. A loud speaker 
constructed by the electrical shop classes is at- 
tached so as to bring to the entire class conver- 
sations that take place in the booths, thus 
enabling instructor and class to criticize each 
call. Further information as to the contents of 
this interesting course can be secured by writ- 
ing the Sheboygan Vocational school. 





Cooleyisms 
Philosophical observations of Robt. Cooley, 
irector of the Milwaukee Vocational School) 

“If we throw burrs at a blanket they stick. If 
we throw beans at a blanket they roll off. There 
is nothing the matter with the blanket. The 
trouble is with the beans. There is a lot of poor 
teaching due to the fact that we use beans 
instead of burrs.” 


2 
“The teacher has not taught until the student 
has learned.” 
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Vocational Agriculture— 
(Continued from page 377) 


The purposes of this organization, as stated in 
the F.F.A. Manual, are: 


1. To develop competent, aggressive rural and 
agricultural leadership. 

2. To strengthen the confidence of the farm 
boy in himself and his work. 

3. To create more interest in the intelligent 
choice of farming occupations. 

4. To create and nurture a love of country life. 

5. To improve the rural home and its sur- 
roundings. : 

6. To encourage cooperative effort among stu- 
dents of vocational agriculture. 

7. To promote thrift among students of voca- 
tional agriculture. 

8. To promote and improve scholarship. 

9. To encourage organized recreational activi- 
ties among students of vocational agriculture. 

10. To supplement the regular systematic in- 
struction offered to students of vocational edu- 
cation in agriculture. 

In the F.F.A. organization there are four de- 
grees of membership. To be a Green Hand a 
boy must be regularly enrolled in vocational 
agriculture and carry an adequate program of 
supervised practice. He is also required to learn 
the Creed of Future Farmers of America. To be 
elected to the Future Farmer Degree, a boy must 
have completed at least one year of vocational 
agriculture and membership in the F.F.A., be 
regularly enrolled in vocational agriculture, earn 
and productively invest at least $25.00, and be 
able to lead a ten-minute group discussion. The 
Future Farmer degree is the highest degree the 
Chapter confers. The third degree, in this state, 
is the Wisconsin Farmer degree to which a boy 
is eligible when he has completed at least two 
years of vocational agriculture, has membership 
in the F.F.A., shows satisfactory knowledge of 
and skill in farming, is familiar with parlia- 
mentary procedure, is able to lead a group dis- 
cussion for 40 minutes, makes the school judging 
team, debating team, or some other team repre- 
senting the school, has an average scholarship 
of at least 83, and possesses qualities of leader- 
ship as shown by having held responsible po- 
sitions in connection with student and Chapter 
activities. 183 Wisconsin farm boys have re- 
ceived this degree in the last 7 years. Finally, 
the American Farmer degree is awarded by 
the national organization to holders of the 
State Farmer degrees who have met certain 
high requirements of ability and accomplish- 
ments. Eleven boys in Wisconsin have received 
this degree. They are Parmley Harris, Mineral 
Point; Bernard Smith, Viola; John Boss, Oshkosh; 
Ralph Black, Omro; Arley Heinze, Portage; Ber- 
nard Donkersgoed, Baldwin; Henry Bartelt, Omro; 
Eugene Wissink, Baldwin; Raymond Rada, Chip- 
pewa Falls; Owen Owens, Portage; and Donald 
McDowell, Westfield. 


The Philosophy of Future Farmers of America 
is summed up in the Creed which is as follows: 

“I believe in the future of farming, with a 
faith born not of words but of deeds—achieve- 
ments won by the present and past generations 
of farmers; in the promise of better days through 
better ways, even as the better things we now 


enjoy have come up to us from the struggles of 
former years. 


“I believe that to live and work on a good 
farm is pleasant as well as challenging; for | 
know the joys and discomforts of farm life and 
hold an inborn fondness for those associations 
which, even in hours of discouragement, I can- 
not deny. 

“I believe in leadership from ourselves and 
respect from others. I believe in my own ability 
to work efficiently and think clearly, with such 
knowledge and skill as I can secure, and in 
the ability of organized farmers to serve our 
own and the public interest in marketing the 
product of our toil. I believe we can safeguard 
those rights against practices and policies 
that are unfair. 

“I believe in less dependence on begging 
and more power in bargaining; in the life 
abundant and enough honest wealth to help 
make it so—for others as well as myself; in less 
need for charity and more of it when needed; 
in being happy myself and playing square with 
those whose happiness depends upon me. 

“I believe that rural America can and will 
hold true to the best traditions in our national 
life and that I can exert an influence in my 
home and community which will stand solid for 
my part in that inspiring task.” 





Stout Institute— 
(Continued from page 380) 


included almost all of the graduates of 1935 and 
graduates of 1933 and 1934 who were not for- 
tunate in getting positions immediately after 
graduation. 

Those 175 students placed in 1935 are teach- 
ing in thirty different states of the union and in 
Alaska and Hawaii. 

It is an interesting fact that early in the his- 
tory of The Stout Institute the enrollment of 
women was much greater than the enrollment 
of men, and the farther back you go the 
greater the discrepancy was. In recent years 
the number of students enrolled in the home 
economics department and in the industrial edu- 
cation department have approached each other 
more and more closely until last year, when 
there were only about twenty more men than 
women enrolled in the institution, and the year 
before that when there were more women than 
men enrolled. 

Because of the encouragement given to other 
institutions under the Smith-Hughes law and the 
George Ellzey law, hundreds of schools and col- 
leges in the country have undertaken the train- 
ing of teachers of home economics and industrial 
education. Some schools are doing a fine piece 
of work in these two fields. These institutions, of 
course, constitute friendly competition. However, 
notwithstanding the fact that thousands of stu- 
dents are carrying courses in home economics 
and industrial education in other institutions, 
through the years The Stout Institute has main- 
tained a rather stable enrollment. It has not 
sought a large enrollment. It has been much 
more concerned with having its graduates find 
positions when they have finished. On that score 
the institution is justified in feeling proud of its 
work. 
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TEACHER TENURE 


J. C. Chapel 


Chairman, Tenure Committee, W.E.A. 


ES Tenure Committee authorized by the 
1935 Delegate Assembly has been organized 
_and is now engaged in carrying out the fol- 
‘lowing objectives: 

¥. To study tenure laws and practices for the pur- 
pose of furthering the tenure movement. — 

2. To make comparative studies of activities ot 
teachers under tenure and teachers not under 
tenure. ; 

3. To create among members of the Association a 
better understanding of the justice, reasonable- 
ness, and need of tenure. 


Although the organization of this committee 
is the first real effort on the part of this Asso- 
ciation to further the cause of tenure, it is by 
no means a new cause. The National Educa- 
tion Association in its convention at Oakland 
in 1915 definitely committed itself, by resolu- 
tion, to tenure protection for teachers and it 
has never receded from this position. The Na- 
tional Education Association has maintained a 
Committee on Tenure since 1923. This shows 
that a need for tenure has long been recog- 
nized. Our committee will be chiefly concerned 
with working for a reasonable tenure protec- 
tion for the teachers of Wisconsin. 

Several states already protect their teachers 
by adequate tenure laws. New Jersey was the 
pioneer in this legislation. Its teachers have 
had state wide tenure since 1909. Massachu- 
setts passed a state wide tenure law, which in- 
cluded superintendents as well as teachers, in 
1914. The New York tenure law was passed in 
1919. California, Maryland, and Indiana have 
since passed state wide tenure laws. 

Several other states have passed laws giving 
tenure rights to teachers of limited areas in the 
state. Illinois, Colorado, Louisiana, Minnesota, 
Oregon, and Wisconsin have tenure for certain 
groups or areas. In Colorado and Minnesota 
tenure is extended to the teachers of the three 
largest cities. Oregon has teacher tenure in the 
two largest cities, and Wisconsin and Louisiana 
in its largest city. 

Another type of tenure law was passed by 
Montana in 1915. It provided that teachers’ 
contracts should be continuous unless termin- 
ated by the board. It made no statement of 
causes for which teachers could be discharged. 
It did not provide for hearings and appeals. 


This type of law gives the teacher but little 
protection. Nevada and Pennsylvania have since 
passed similar laws. 

It is very enlightening to note that the 
schools in the states where state wide tenure 
prevails (Massachusetts, Maryland, New York, 
New Jersey, Indiana, and California) have suf- 
fered the least during the depression. This 
should present a good argument to the effect 
that tenure teachers are in a much better posi- 
tion than non-tenure teachers to fight for the 
welfare of the schools. Superintendents cannot 
single handed protect and develop a school sys- 
tem. Superintendents need the support ‘of a 
fearless body of teachers, and tenure makes such 
support possible. Teachers without tenure are 
either afraid or greatly handicapped in oppos- 
ing such practices as eliminating necessary 
school subjects, overloading classes, and un- 
justifiable cutting of salaries. Teachers are in- 
terested in the welfare of the pupils they teach. 
Tenure enables teachers to fight the battles of 
the children without fear of dismissal. 

It is also interesting to note that the aver- 
age salaries of teachers in tenure states are 
higher than those in non-tenure states. Four of 
the states having tenure are found in the five 
states having the highest average salary. All of 
the six states with state wide tenure laws have 
an average salary above the median state aver- 
age salary. Apparently there is no tendency for 
tenure to lower salaries. 

We talk of preparing students for partici- 
pating in a constantly changing society. If one 
thinks the problem through, it will be apparent 
that to make this real rather than theoretical, 
tenure is a necessity. No academic freedom can 
be secured in our schools without tenure. 

Wisconsin has led the union in the promo- 
tion of a sound retirement fund. It has received 
much in return in the form of increased period 
of service, and the retention of Wisconsin 
trained teachers for Wisconsin children. There 
is no reason why these returns cannot be greatly 
increased by protecting its teachers with tenure. 
Wisconsin has accepted the principle of tenure 
in granting tenure to the Teachers Colleges 
and the Milwaukee Public and Vocational 
Schools. There is no good reason why it should 
not be state wide. 
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Your President Looks at 
YOUR Organization 


What are the characteristics of an organiza- 
tion that will command my deepest loyalty? 


I. It must, seek only good ends: 

1. The permanent welfare of its mem- 
bers. 

2. In the direction of socially significant 
trends. 

II. It must seek the good of all its members, 
not some small group or special locality 
or division. 

III. It must provide for the election of officers 
and the employment of paid workers so 
that they shall be responsible to the 
members. 

IV. It must provide means whereby the mem- 
bers may express their wishes and par- 
ticipate in the formation of policies and 
planning of activities. 

V. It must keep as large as possible its group 
of active workers in committee and other 
work so that there shall be continuous 
development of leaders. 

VI. It must have its active working group rep- 
resentative of various localities and 
groups. 

VII. It must provide for conferences of officers, 
paid employes, and committee chairmen 
in order that definite policies may be ad- 
hered to by all and definite aims ap- 
proached through united efforts. 

VIII. It must keep its members informed as to 
its work. 


This is a rough and hastily drawn outline 
of what I demand in any organization to 
which I belong. Shall we use it as a check 
list on W.E.A. as on the local organization 
and the N.E.A.? 


I. W.E.A. does seek only good ends. Its pur- 
pose is not to persecute not to exclude 
nor to tear down but to build and de- 
velop. It holds education to be the cor- 
nerstone of our national progress and 
seeks to promote the cause of education 
in Wisconsin. It holds adequate school 
support and proper working conditions to 
be fundamental to the advance of educa- 
tion and seeks the welfare of its mem- 
bers along those lines. 

II. Does it seek the good of all its members? 
There have been times when one group 
or another complained of being a step- 





want it to be? What do you want it to do? 
Take one minute and one stamped envelope, 


Wisconsin Education Association: 


bwish yeu would sui scctsesen oi 


Members of W.E.A. 


This is your organization. What do you 
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Jelinek 
Pres., W.E.A, 
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child but the membership, growing from 
year to year until now more than four- 
teen fifteenths of those eligible do be- 
long, shows that the organization is not 
only aware of the needs of all members 
but evidences more and more its deter- 
mination to satisfy those needs. 

III. The machinery is there. Provision is made 
for the forming of locals, the election of 
delegates, and the Delegate Assembly. If 
your delegate does not represent you, 
whose fault is it? 

IV. Such contact of members and organization 
is provided through the Delegate Assem- 
bly and all members may communicate 
with officers and workers but do they? 

V. I'd give W.E.A. a pretty clean slate on this 
item considering the cost of getting com- 
mittees together. 

VI. O.K. here, too. 

VII. I'd like to see a little more done on this 
question though perhaps I, as the new- 
comer and therefore the ignorant one, 
need conferences more than the others do. 

VIII. The JourNAL, legislative bulletins, bulletins 
on locals, etc. are doing a fine job. 

I would not belong to any organization which did 
not score pretty high on points I and II. If I am sat- 
isfied as to those, the others can be improved from 
within, not by leaving the ranks and criticizing from 
without. 





fill in the blanks in this form, and mail to 
Wisconsin Education Association, Insurance 
Building, Madison, Wisconsin. 


No Signature Necessary 
Every suggestion will be given serious and thorough consideration. 
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HE year 1935 marks the fiftieth anni- 

versary of the Silver—Burdett Publish- 
ing Company, of which Mr. H. H. Fuller 
is the Wisconsin representative. 

In order to properly commemorate the 
company’s golden anniversary a commis- 
sion was given the painter N. C. Wyeth, 
to portray on canvas an appropriate con- 
ception of “The Spirit of Education’. 

In the center of the picture the dense 
clouds of Ignorance and Prejudice have 
parted, and the earth is bathed in the in- 
candescent light from Education’s torch, 
bringing to view personalities represent- 
ing leadership in epochs of our educa- 
tional history. 

Foremost in the left hand processional 
is the idealized figure of the colonial 
schoolmaster surrounded by children of 
his time carrying hornbooks. Then comes 
a Franciscan priest, followed by two of 











Courtesy Silver-Burdett Co. 


THE SPIRIT of EDUCATION 


the dame school teachers. Next is 
Booker T. Washington, the great negro 
educator, and at the extreme left may be 
found Benjamin Franklin, representing 
balanced judgment, Thomas Jefferson, 
penetrating political and educational sa- 
gacity, and Joseph Lancaster, educative 
originality. 

The right hand processional is led by 
the stalwart figure of Horace Mann. Be- 
side him stands Mary Lyon, founder of 
higher education for young women with 
her Mount Holyoke Female Seminary. 
Then comes Henry Barnard, the philan- 
thropist, followed by Lowell Mason (with 
upraised hand) who was the first to in- 
troduce music into American schools. In 
scholarly abstraction next stands our con- 
temporary thinker, John Dewey, behind 
him Charles W. Eliot, and completing 
the procession is Col. Francis W. Parker. 
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with healthful soup, milk and sandwiches. Lower left: 
ing power tools. Lower right: 


Rte: was a thirteen-year-old boy whom the 
teachers with finality pronounced “impos- 
sible”. The school report made this statement: 
Jack learns nothing at all. He lies, steals and 
plays truant; he disturbs the classes and is al- 
ways making trouble on the play ground. After 
school and at night he hangs around the tav- 
erns and gambling places. His parents are un- 
able to manage him. 

The nurse’s report showed a family of ten 
children at home. The father and mother were 
born in a foreign country. The father was a 
mill worker. He was hard working and usually 
sober. When he did get drunk the wife and 
children suffered. 

The mother had worked in the fields in her 
homeland. She found the crowded tenement in 
which the family lived very difficult and the 
children hard to control. Jack was loyal to his 
mother. One day he came to school and said to 
his teacher, “My pa hit my ma. -Some day he 
die for that.” 

His mother was unable to give Jack time or 
attention. When approached in regard to his 
delinquencies she threw up her hands in dis- 
may and said, “Jack bad; no mind, no can 
help. Fadder lick ’em, I lick ’em, no good.” 
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Above are depicted four every-day activities in a typical opportunity school in Wisconsin. These pictures 
were taken at the Racine school. Upper left: group of girls in the sewing class. Upper right: 


lunch hour, 


the woodwork class—note the fine equipment, includ- 


a mixed class in weaving and rug hooking, with specimens of work done. 


Opportunity Classes in Wisconsin 


Henrietta V. Race 
Dept. of Public Instruction 


Jack was brought to the psychological clinic 
to be tested. The nurse felt that the last ounce 
of her patience was exhausted when she finally 
got him in and closed the door behind him. 
Jack stood sullen. The examiner will never 
forget how he looked. He was large and strong 
for his age. He had eyes as black as coals and 
equally black masses of disheveled hair. His 
face was unwashed; his shirt was unbuttoned; 
his shoes unlaced. He had all the marks of a 
young tough who hated the world and every- 
one in it. The one thing that saved the day 
was that he was a little curious about where he 
was and what he was there for. After a little 
time for getting acquainted he took the test 
very well and onal an intelligence rating of 
68%. He was placed in an opportunity class. 
The teacher was gifted but Jack was the hardest 
problem she had ever had. After several days 
when she felt that she had failed entirely, Jack, 
who had been watching the other boys work in 
the shop said half angrily, 

“IT want to make a footstool.” 

The teacher was delighted but she didn’t let 
on. She said, 

“All right Jack, come in the lumber room 
and we'll measure some boards.” 
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They went to work and Jack tried. Some- 
times he failed and became angry but mostly 
he worked along, paying little attention to any- 
thing or anybody, bending over his work un- 
kempt and evidently not caring. Finally the 
stool was ready for the seat. The teacher said 
as they got out the cane, 

“This cane is nice and white, Jack, guess you 
and I had better wash our hands.” Later she 
said, ““You have fine strong hands Jack. What 
about cleaning up your face a little to match 
up? I’ve bought you a comb too.” 

The examiner had the surprise of her life 
one day when Jack and his teacher brought the 
finished footstool to the office to show how fine 
his work was. Better than the footstool was the 
boy who stood there—clean, decent and proud 
of his achievement. 

You must not conclude that after this all 
was easy sailing. Jack had many difficult days 
but in the end he won out. 

Are there many children like Jack, you ask? 
Of course no two children are alike except in 
this, that many children fail for one reason or 
another. Jack was angry because he couldn’t 
read and do arithmetic as the other children 
could. He was the largest boy in the third 
gtade but the other members of his class could 
outdo him in every way in school work. He 
wanted to learn to read but the third-grade 
teacher thought he couldn’t learn. Is it any 
wonder that he made things difficult for her? 
The master of his fate was against him. 


The Detriment of Constant Failure 


In all probability, nothing is so detrimental 
to emotional and intellectual life as constant 
failure and resulting feelings of defeat or in- 
feriority. One of two results tend to accrue; 
either the individual learns to hate society and 
becomes criminal or he loses all interest in 
achievement and becomes dependent. 

Either case is to be deplored and avoided if 
possible. The — to the state of the per- 
manently dependent is too great. It undoubt- 
edly could be decreased by the better under- 
standing of individuals in permanent need, 
their education according to their ability and 
the arrangement of opportunities for service 
commensurate to ability. Taking up the prob- 
lem of crime: In our penal institutions at pres- 
ent twenty-five per cent are retarded persons. 
This number is too large when we consider 
that only two per cent of ‘the general popula- 
tion are seriously retarded. The cost of crime 
in the United States at a low estimate is $5.47 
for every man, woman and child in the country. 
Add to this the misery that follows crime and 
the cost is inestimable. 


There are in the State of Wisconsin 518,536 
children of school age. One and one-half per 
cent, or 7778 children, are retarded to the ex- 
tent of fifty to seventy-five per cent. At least 
one per cent or 5,185 of these children are in 
our schools. Forty of our cities and towns have 
opportunity classes in which 1770 children are 
enrolled. At least 2,500 of our seriously re- 
tarded children are uncared for. There are ten 
cities in Wisconsin of 5,000 inhabitants which 
should have opportunity classes for these boys 
and girls. Many of the counties would like to 
care for them also but are unable to do so. 


What does the opportunity class do for these 
children? The special-class teacher, as a rule, is 
a gifted man or woman especially trained and 
gteatly interested in helping these boys and 
girls. The class enrollment is limited to fifteen 
or twenty children so that the teacher can do 
individual work with them. Reading is taught 
where failure has been the rule; arithmetic is 
objectified and made practical; history and ge- 
ography are good stories; handwork, cooking, 
sewing and manual training are regular parts 
of a vital program. The children are taught 
cleanliness, honesty, industry and good citizen- 
ship by practice. They have the stimulus of suc- 
cess et are happy in their work. In nine of 
our vocational schools the opportunity work is 
continued until the child is ready for service 
to the best of his ability. 

The state of Wisconsin is proud of its edu- 
cational record. It has reason to be. State aid 
reaches the farthest removed little country school 
and the proudest high school in our large cities. 


_ The vocational school is especially honored. 


Aid to the amount of $100,000 is given to the 
physically handicapped and $145,000 to the 
deaf, blind and defective of — This is a 
superior program. The classes for retarded chil- 
dren formerly received $50,000. The legisla- 
ture of 1933 took this amount away, and spent 
it for other things. The act is a blot on the 
escutcheon. In 1934 our neighboring state of 
Minnesota spent $285,180 for the education of 
retarded children and is proud of it. Missouri 
spent $101,000, New Jersey $150,000, New 
York $872,000 and Pennsylvania $127,500. 
Any amount that we can rightly give or any 
service that we can render is only a drop in the 
bucket compared to the good returns of our 
investment of money and talent. 

Let us as educators rally to the standard and 
work for the benefit of these children who need 
our help so much. When the next legislature 
meets let our voices be heard in the land that 
our law-makers may understand the needs of 
these children in our schools and the privilege 
that is theirs. 
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The Silent Demonstration in Science 


Ira C. Davis 


University of Wisconsin 


Bans first essential in describing any technique 
or method is the definition or explanation 
of the terms used. Terms as given in educa- 
tional literature are sometimes used carelessly. 
They do not mean the same thing to every- 
body. Sometimes it is difficult to understand 
what certain methods and techniques are be- 
cause the different authors use identical terms 
to describe different procedures. 

The technique I want to discuss refers to the 
demonstration. What is a demonstration ? What 
are its purposes? What is the best way to per- 
form a demonstration? 


The same questions may be asked about the 
experiment and the problem. There is at least 
one common element running through the three 
methods. There is a difficulty involved. The 
demonstration, the experiment and the prob- 
lem should be a means of solving the difficulty. 
There should be a gradual increase from 
teacher planning and techniques to pupil plan- 
ning and techniques. Some claim that a dem- 
onstration should give pupils new experiences. 
But are not these experiences a means of help- 
ing pupils solve some difficulty? The word dif- 
ficulty is used here in a broad sense. A pupil 
may have difficulty in learning the meaning of 
a word, in understanding a principle, in vis- 
ualizing some phenomena, in the development 
of scientific concepts, in the applying of prin- 
ciples to new situations, and in the solving of 
the problems that face him. A problem for a 
class in science is a recognized difficulty which 
can be solved by acquiring, selecting and ap- 
plying information. Demonstrations, experi- 
ments and problem solving techniques supply 
the pupil with the plans and materials for 
solving difficulties. They should assist him in 
thinking through his difficulties and in recog- 
nizing them in different situations. 


I believe there should be a gradual develop-: 


ment in the use of the demonstration, the ex- 
periment and the problem. I make these dis- 
tinctions. A demonstration is a means of in- 
troducing and solving difficulties. The plans 
and techniques are supplied by the teacher. In 
an experiment the plans are supplied by the 
teacher and the pupil performs the techniques. 
In the problem the pupils supply the plans and 


the techniques. There is a gradual shift from 
teacher planning and doing to pupil planning 
and doing. 

The type of demonstration I am going to 
describe is much different than.the one ordi- 
narily used. The ordinary type may be described 
briefly in this way. The teacher states the diffi- 
culty or tells what is to be proven. The set-up 
of the apparatus is described and explained. 
The demonstrator gives all details connected 
with techniques, calls attention to everything 


‘that happens, gives the causes for the happen- 


ings and finally gives the conclusion. All of 
this time the pupils are being entertained but 
they find no reason for doing any real observ- 
ing or thinking. In the silent demonstration the 
teacher performs the techniques which have 
been carefully planned to lead the pupil along 
definite and progressive lines of thinking. The 
demonstrator does not state the purpose, de- 
scribe what is done, or explain what happens. 
The pupils may raise questions about the dem- 
onstration after it has progressed to a certain 
point. By means of these questions, difficulties 
atise. The remainder of the demonstration 
should be so planned that these difficulties will 
be solved. 


Record Taken as Things Happen 

The pupils record in detail the techniques 
performed and the things that happen. As each 
step of the demonstration is completed the pu- 
pils’ observations and results are checked. If 
necessary some parts of a demonstration may be 
repeated. Frequently pupils should be asked to 
repeat the techniques performed by the teacher 
as a check of their observations. The demon- 
strator does not draw the conclusions for the 
pupils but helps them draw their own con- 
clusions. 

The teacher may answer the questions the 
pupils ask. This is done briefly and with very 
little explanation. If a pupil asks the name of 
a piece of apparatus or substance used, the 
teacher may answer by writing its name on the 
board or by giving it orally. With this type of 
demonstration, much of the teacher's time may 


.be spent observing what the pupils record on 


their papers. This helps the teacher get a bet- 
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ter notion of how well the pupils are observing 
what is being done. 

In the silent demonstration the responsibility 
for observing techniques and results is placed 
on the pupils and that is where it belongs. No 
doubt you are asking why I am suggesting the 
silent demonstration. This is one of the rea- 
sons. A demonstrator usually talks to cover up 
the defects in a demonstration. It becomes 
easier to tell pupils what should happen than 
to actually demonstrate that such a thing does 
happen. The talking becomes an excuse for not 
demonstrating. If a teacher bg a demonstra- 
tion to meet the anticipated difficulties pupils 
will have, there is no reason why the teacher 
should talk. The demonstration should do the 
“talking”. If it does not, then there is some- 
thing wrong with it and talking is an admis- 
sion that something is wrong. 


More Careful Planning Required 


The silent demonstration requires much 
more careful planning than the teacher talking 
type. This is the general plan that needs to be 
followed: 


1. Set the beginning point of the demonstration. 
What can the teacher safely assume the pupils 
know? 

2. Analyze the difficulty into steps of learning. 
Perform the demonstration to meet each step in 
the difficulty. 

3. Perform the techniques so they will be observ- 
able by the pupils in all parts of the room. 

4. Give the pupils some sort of plan for record- 
ing the results. This may be done by the use 
of mimeographed outlines or by indicating the 
steps on the blackboard. This plan should also 
provide for a summary of the results of all 
parts of the demonstration. 

5. Give pupils some general plan for drawing 

conclusions. 

Provide a number of thought questions to help 

pupils apply the results of the demonstration in 

other situations. 

7. Provide a few experimental problems to give 
pupils an opportunity to use the method of the 
demonstration in solving problems of a similar 
nature. This gives pupils an opportunity to be 
original and also a chance to give their dem- 
onstrations before the class. 


6. 


-) 


Many will want to know what types of pupil 
activities are occurring during such a demon- 
stration. The pupils observe; they ask ques- 
tions; some go to the desk to observe a certain 
detail more carefully; they record results; they 
are asked to observe the controls and variables; 
they have a discussion if there is a difference 
of some kind; and they check their own papers 
with the correct observations and results or 
they may exchange papers. They also develop 
as rapidly as possible the difficulty that the 
teacher is solving by means of the demonstra- 


tion. They draw conclusions and through the 
thought questions and experimental problems 
apply their conclusions in several different 
situations. 

I am convinced the so-called silent type of 
demonstration has these advantages over the 
teacher-talking type: 

1. It requires more thorough planning on the part 

of the teacher, hence a better demonstration. 

2. It creates more interest. 

3. It causes more thorough observation. The pu- 
pils must get their answers from what they 
observe because they do not know the answers 
when the demonstration is started. 

4. It helps pupils see more clearly problems and 
difficulties in a laboratory situation. 

5. It trains pupils to interpret results with greater 
accuracy. 

6. It provides a great deal of material for appli- 
cation through the questions pupils ask. 

7. It gives pupils an opportunity to show orig- 
inality and demonstrate this originality to other 
members of the group. 

8. Through the emphasis on the recognition of 
controls and variables, it gives pupils a better 
understanding of the fundamentals of experi- 
mentation. 


No doubt several will claim that the teacher- 
talking type accomplishes all of these results. 
My observations compel me to say that I have 
not seen such results anywhere. Many times I 
have heard pupils ask their teacher, “What are 
we going to have today?” and when the teacher 
says a demonstration, they all appear to be 
pleased. They know very well they are going 
to have an easy day. Does any teacher actually 
believe the pupils are expecting to do a piece 
of really thoughtful work in a situation like 
this? 

It is hoped that teachers will give the silent 
demonstration a fair and thorough trial. That 
is the real test of any method. 








Spring 


I like spring, don’t you? 

With its green grass wet with morning dew, 
With the sun and the flowers, 

And April showers, 

How could anyone be blue? 


I like May, don’t you? 
’Tis in the spring of the year, 
When the air is full of good cheer, 
With bees, birds, and sky of blue. 
I like spring, don’t you? 
—Virginia Simoneau, 
Eighth Grade, Washburn 
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Some Principles of Good Supervision 


Prof. A. S. Barr 


Dept. of Education, University of Wisconsin 


I 


Good supervision proceeds from a clear un- 
derstanding of the purposes and functions of 
supervision. The purpose of supervision is to 
improve the learning of pupils. The functions 
commonly associated with good supervision 
are: 


1. Research. In the discharge of the functions of 
supervision, the supervisor must study, and study 
systematically, the means, methods, and mate- 
rials of instruction to discover and verify im- 
portant facts, principles, and relationships to be 
employed in judging and improving the out- 
comes and processes of instruction. Only by this 
means can teachers and supervisors evaluate the 
instruction, keep it responsive to social needs, 
and in harmony with the growth of scientific 
knowledge. The supervisor, as an educational 
leader, should know his field thoroughly and 
should be able to stimulate others to construc- 
tive problem solving, helping them to discover 
and define instructional needs, to choose and ap- 
ply appropriate methods of research, and to di- 
gest and interpret the results of research to the 
end that the instruction may be improved. 

2. Evaluation. In the discharge of the functions of 
supervision, the supervisor must evaluate the 
outcomes and the factors conditioning the out- 
comes of instruction. The more important fac- 
tors conditioning the outcomes of instruction 
are: the teachers, the pupils, the curriculum; the 
materials of instruction, and the socio-physical 
environment for learning. The ultimate purpose 
of evaluation is to improve the products and 
processes of instruction. 

3. Improvement. Employing the facts, principles, 
and relationships, assembled and verified in the 
exercise of the valuation and research functions 
of supervision, the primary purpose of supervi- 
sion, working through the instrumentality of the 
teacher, the child, and the curriculum, is to im- 
prove the products of learning. Out of the 
evaluations of particular teaching situations and 
the larger body of verified knowledge represent- 
ing the accumulation from systematic thinking 
about the problems of education, the supervisor 
must offer a program for the improvement of 
instruction. The ultimate criteria by which the 
effectiveness of this program can be judged are 
the changes produced in pupils when measured 
with reference to the objectives of education. 


II 
Good supervision is democratic. It: 

1. Respects the personality of the teacher: her am- 
bitions, special capacities, and personal idiosyn- 
crasies. 

2. Recognizes and deals sympathetically with the 
human element of supervision; it is humane, 
kindly, and considerate. 


3. Stimulates and encourages initiative, self-reliance, 
and individual responsibility in the teacher's dis- 
charge of her duties as a teacher. 

4, Provides opportunities for, and encourages free- 
dom of, expression in all matters of instruction 
policies. 

5. Emphasizes the cooperative character of super- 
vision wherein teachers, pupils and supervisors 
work together harmoniously for the improve- 
ment of instruction. 


Ill 


Good supervision is well planned: 
1. A good supervisory plan contains: 

a. A clear-cut statement of its objectives, based 
upon a careful study of the teaching situa- 
tion which the supervisor hopes to improve. 

b. A clear-cut outline of the means, methods, 

and materials to be employed in the at- 
tainment of the objectives. 

. A clear-cut outline of the criteria, checks, 
and measures to be employed in the evalu- 
ation of the results of the program of su- 
pervision provided. 

2. The steps in well-planned supervision are: 


a. Getting the needs of the particular teach- 
ing situation to be improved clearly in 
mind. To get the needs of a particular 
teaching situation clearly in mind, one 
must study the situation. 

. Searching for ideas about what to do from 
one’s own past experiences with similar 
situations, from the reported experiences 
of others, and from suggestion about what 
to do one gathers from systematic in- 
vestigations. 

. Formulating a plan for the improvement 
of the instruction under observation. This 
plan should be continuous, and progres- 
sively modified to meet the needs of 
changing situations; it is never static; it is 
always hypothetical. 
Putting the plan into operation: In put- 
ting the plan into operation one must se- 
cure the necessary materials, decide upon 
how the plan is to be put into operation, 
secure the cooperation of teachers, and pro- 
vide them with the necessary training. 

. Adjusting the plan to meet the needs of 
individual teachers, pupils, and classes. 
While planning is always done with refer- 
ence to particular situations, as one ac- 
quires more information about those situa- 
tions one almost always finds that it is 
necessary to modify plans to meet newly 
discovered needs and conditions. 

. Evaluating the results of the plan in oper- 
ation. To improve one’s supervision one 
must know the results of the supervision. 
Just as good teachers attempt to evaluate 
the results of their instruction, good super- 
visors should evaluate the results of their 
supervision. 
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IV Vv 

‘ 

Good supervision is based upon sound edu- Good supervision employs orderly proce- 

cational theory: dures of thinking in studying, evaluation, and 

: : improving the products and processes of in- 

1. As it relates to the problems of classroom in- struction. The characteristics of good think- 
struction. ing are: 

a. It proceeds from well-chosen teacher and 1. It is unbiased, free from preconceived ideas and 
pupil objectives. prejudices. 

b. It is based upon well-chosen, well-graded, 2. It is hypothetical. Supervisory diagnoses and | 
and well-organized subject matter and remedial adjustments are always hypothetical. 
activities. — eae ; 3. It is based upon fact: (1) The verified facts, & 

c. It recognizes that individuals differ and principles, and generalizations that constitute the 
adapts the aims, content, methods, mate- organized knowledge of education and the cri- 
rials, and standards of attainment to these teria in terms of which judgments are made 
differences. about -particular teaching situations; (2) Accu- 

d. It is well motivated, utilizing the pupils’ rate information about the particular teaching 
already attained interests to grow new situations. 
interests. 4. It is based, as far as possible, upon accurate 

e. It conforms to the principles of economy measurement, instead of estimates, guesses, and 
in learning. general impressions. All instruments of meas- al 

f. It recognizes the importance of the mate- urement should be carefully validated. at 
rials of instruction: textbooks, supplies, 5. It is free from logical fallacies. Some of the ye 
and equipment. common logical fallacies in supervision are: 
aE tie, aE a Ee eT (a) Argument from a single or limited number th 

8. Sa rf é ‘ ¢ eed of instances; (b) Argument from positive in- di 
PUPlecel SUTIORNENE Tor Seneneng. stances, the neglect of negative instances; I 

h. The results are evaluated broadly in terms (c) The omission of evidence contrary to one’s t 
of the major objectives of education. opinion; (d) Failure to observe important cir- 1D 

2. As it relates to the training of teachers in cumstances attending different phenomena; tk 
service: (e) Attributing to a single factor the effects of 
se ‘ , : two or more factors; (f) Argument from anal- 

a. Good supervision, like good teaching, is ogy; (g) Failure to discriminate between mate- n 
goal-centered and purposeful. The supet- rial and immaterial circumstances; (h) Hasty al 
visor's objectives are derived from a study generalization from insufficient evidence. th 
of the needs of particular teaching situa- 6. It is comprehensive. The products and processes * 
tions. ; of instruction must be viewed broadly and not t 

b. The interest, needs, and capacity of teach- from partial and limited points of view. ’ 
ers are not all alike. The activities, meth- 7. It is productive. It must produce workable fi 
ods, and materials of supervision must be solutions. e 
adapted to the needs of individual teachers. st 

c. Interest, a. and success are im- VI 6 
portant factors. in learning to teach. The +o: : : : 
methods of supervision should promote fa- ate mi naga ol like good teaching, is h 
vorable attitudes toward supervision and " Arndale ; p 
learning to teach. 1. It produces with a minimum expenditure of * 

d. Learning proceeds from the critical analy- time, money, and energy the desired changes in te 
sis, aaa ge and generalization of ex- pupils when measured with reference to the 
perience. rfunctory observation of objectives of education. a 
teaching, ——_ nce at lectures, or the 2. It produces better teachers—ha “ ipu better ad- tl 
routine performances of the teaching act justed, and better trained, and mentally alert 
will train teachers effectively. teachers who attack their problems energetically , 

e. Good supervision, like good teaching, em- and objectively, free from prejudice and moti- 

eee aaaiinedh. ann” ae ty See vated by a deep sense of social service. t 
P i 7 ioe - ‘ _ 3. It produces a better socio-physical efivironment i 
method 0 amt alle “es as well ‘4 for learning: good food, clothing and shelter ‘ 
i raagacie — fi SREOR SD SES Oe both in and out of school, and a social environ- 
solve problems of instruction. An impor- ment favorable to learning; proper home con- b 
tant prerequisite for learning to teach is a ditions, wholesome companionship, and an op- t 
problem consciousness. portunity to work free from _ distracting t 

f. Knowledge of progress is an important influences. ; 
condition of effective learning. Supervisors 4. It supplies teachers with better materials (text- | 
should assist teachers in developing stand- books, supplies, and equipment) with which 7 
ards by which they may have definite in- teachers and pupils may work. Teachers and pu- f 
formation as to the progress that they make pils cannot accomplish what is expected of them re 
in the improvement of instruction. unless they are supplied with the necessary ma- u 

g. Supervisors in attempting to improve their terials of instruction with which to work. 
methods of supervision must learn more 5. It provides a better curriculum through which 
about the mental-motor processes involved the pupils may realize the purposes of educa- Ss 
in learning to teach, the particular difficul- tion,—a curriculum which supplies the pupil € 
ties experienced by different teachers work- with socially valuable and interesting activities 
ing under different conditions and different which are within the pupil’s capacity, and pro- 
levels of maturity, and the conditions for vides him with experiences that make him a : 
economical learning to teach. happier and more useful member of society. c 
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Paths to Effective Teaching 


David O. Coate 
La Crosse State Teachers College 


I i: three goals which teachers of reading 
and literature hold before themselves are 
generally accepted to be: 
(1) Skill in interpreting the printed page 
(2) Instilling a love of literature, which will in- 
sure throughout life a habit of reading for 
enjoyment 
(3) Character building incidentally, or as a sort 
of by-product 


In her presentation the competent teacher is 
always aware of these facts: that literature is an 
art product, one of the greatest of the five fine 
arts; that being an art is its essential quality; 
that an author's selection of materials to pro- 
duce a beautiful product is fundamental; and 
that this artistic quality is the author’s determin- 
ing factor in creating both the form and the 
thought side of his poem or story. 

Any study of a selection, then, which does 
not view it as an art, is partial and incomplete; 
and, worse, it is a failure to find the kernel, 
the heart of the matter; it is dealing solely 
with the shell. And yet this is the phase of 
teaching which is oftenest—one is almost justi- 
fied in saying wzsually—omitted or ignored, 
either because of the teacher’s failure to under- 
stand and appreciate this element in literature, 
or because she lacks adequate preparation for 
her task. But it is the very sensing of the im- 
portance of the art element which rightly pre- 
sented gives interest and effectiveness to the 
teaching of a selection, and which also does 
most toward stimulating a love of literature, 
thus insuring a reading habit. 

After the fourth or fifth grade, when the 
mechanics of reading have been fairly well mas- 
tered, the prime need is an abundance of read- 
ing material within the capacity of the pupil 
and keyed to his strongest interests, with the 
best conditions furnished for an undirected, ex- 
tensive reading of this material. It cannot be 
too strongly urged that the material must be of 
interest to the pupil, not to the teacher, or 
what she thinks should be of interest to the 
pupil, what he should have. It must meet the 
pupil’s level of interest even if his be a low, 
unworthy taste. The wise teacher may gradually 
raise that taste by well graded selection, each 
story a bit better than the previous one, thus 
exposing the pupil to more worthy literature. 

There can be little direct teaching of morals, 
and little will be needed if such class work be 
done as to insure clear understanding and cor- 


rect interpretation of what is read. Along with 
this must go such drills and practice as will 
result in that degree of skill which makes the 
reading process easy and pleasurable instead of 
difficult and tiresome. If plenty of the right 
kind of material be supplied, the authors may 
be relied upon to do their own teaching of 
morals and to do it by “the subtle indirection 
of art’, to use Coleridge’s pertinent phrase. 
Such reading at last becomes so engrossing that 
the teacher's only concern need be to furnish 
plenty of appropriate material. Every class les- 
son should make evident to the pupil the in- 
teresting central thought, to exploit which the 
author wrote the poem or story. This kernel, 
the central thought, when reached, is so in- 
triguing, so pleasurable, so stimulating to the 
imagination, that it pays ample returns for the 
effort required to arrive at, to crack the some- 
times hard shell of the form side. If the above 
be attended to, and another thing needful be 
not neglected, viz., the selection be presented 
as a work of art, the matter of character build- 
ing, or teaching of morals—about which one 
hears so much—may very largely be assumed to 
come as a by-product. 

Every competent teacher is always aware that 
every selection to be taught has a form and a 
thought side, the embodiment and the thing 
embodied ; that the relation of each to the other 
is a vital one; also that often one side is as 
important as the other; and that the discovery 
of this relationship furnishes that peculiar thrill 
which the appreciation of any work of art is 
especially fitted to give. Such a teacher will not 
consider her task finished until all three of these 
phases have been taught. 

The theme, or central thought, may have oc- 
curred to the author first, and then he may have 
cast about in his mind for an appropriate em- 
bodiment for it—a poem, a story, or direct ex- 
position, as the essay. Or both form and thought 
may have come simultaneously, as often hap- 
pens. But.for the pupil there can be no direct 
approach to the thought. He must arrive at this 
kernel indirectly through the hard tough hull 
of the form. His must always be the reverse 
process from the author's. Not until the form 
has been mastered can the pupil be sure that he 
has reached the kernel of thought and feeling. 

To aid in the process many questions may be 
needed, and these should precede rather than 
follow the pupil’s study. But over-analysis, all 
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dissection of a poem with scalpel and micro- 
scope must be avoided. There is no surer way 
than this to kill interest. We murder to dissect, 
would be Wordsworth’s indictment of such 
treatment of a piece of literature. Nor am I 
recommending superficial, hasty methods of 
study; the plan advocated does not imply such. 
But holding pupils responsible for every allu- 
sion to some obscure deity, ghost, or spirit of a 
stream, or to the details of every author's life, 
is the sure, and all too common road to distaste 
for literature. Such minutia are not usually es- 
sential to the understanding of the selection. 
As to the lives of the authors, they are usually 
unspectacular, and uninteresting as compared 
with the lives of the men of history and other 
leaders of world events. There needs to be con- 
stant awareness that literature is an art product 
with the element of beauty central; that the rea- 
son for teaching is to show the pupil how to 
extract this element from the printed page, and 
to make this extraction a pleasure, so that after 
his school days the pupil may have skill and 
find pleasure in doing this for himself. The 
teacher should know and constantly fear that 
this element of beauty may be smothered or 
entirely lost by too much meticulous work with 
the embodiment side of a poem. She should re- 
member that the law of psychology operates 
here as elsewhere, attaching to the poem itself 
all the elements of a wrong mood present dur- 
ing the study: dread, fear, disgust, fatigue, de- 

ression, discouragement—all these to the pupil 
samne part and parcel of the selection studied. 
In short, the teacher must conserve pine inter- 
est and recognize it as her most eftective tool, 
her most precious aid in the teaching of litera- 
ture. In free, or extensive reading, it may be a 
poor, unworthy interest, as Touchstone said of 
Audry, “A poor thing, sir, but my own’. And 
indeed it is the only foundation on which the 
teacher can hope to build. 

After the form has been understood, as a 
rule little time need be given to stating the cen- 
tral thought, or to its application; for the pupil 
will be eager to make the application to life: 
to his own situation, to some problem he has 
had to solve, or to some difficulty which called 
for a similar effort or decision on his part. This 
he usually enjoys doing if allowed the oppor- 
tunity; and what he does will be quite enough. 
Besides, the author may be trusted to suggest, 
if not make outright, all the applications the 
selection warrants, and to make them skillfully, 
unobtrusively, pleasantly, and to make them so 
much the substance of the poem or story that 
the moral or tonic effect will hardly be sus- 
pected; or at least, that no extreme didacticism 
will mar the selection; or, worse, subject the 


pupil to a personal lecture, or invade the pri- 
vacy of his mind and thoughts. Just this sort of 
thing, as we have at times witnessed, is the re- 
sult of the teacher's making the en of 
the theme of the selection to life, using the 
piece of literature as a mere point of departure, 
or text, for a moral lecture or personal ser- 
monet on conduct. 

And yet the teacher’s task is not finished 
when she has taught the above phases of a se- 
lection. She has still a most important element 
in the poem or story to present. Seldom indeed 
is the teaching of this phase of a poem or story 
adequate. The custom is rather more honored 
in the breach than in the performance. I refer 
to teaching literature as an art product. In com- 
mon with the other four fine arts—architecture, 
sculpture, oe and music—literature has 
in it also basically the element of beauty, the 
selection of materials with a beautiful product 
as the aim. Here it may be beauty of thought 
or of language or both; beauty of character, the 
source of noble, altruistic deeds. Not only this, 
but in literature the form bears a definite, log- 
ical, sometimes subtle, relation to the content. 
If the form seems not only adequate to embody 
the thought of the poem or story, but peculiarly 
fitting and appropriate to such embodiment, 
bringing this idea to the fore will give an added 
thrill to the pupil and go far toward stimulating 
in him a love of literature. Such questions as: 

“Do you think this author’s handling of 
the topic is as good as or better than that of 
the author just studied who dealt with the 
same topic? Is his language more effective or 
more beautiful? Can you suggest a different 
way in which an author might have embodied 
this thought, or a different style of language, 
or another form entirely, as, say, an essay or 

a poem instead of the story form? Would it 

have been better, do you think? Do you see 

any relation between the way the author chose 
to say it and the thing he had to say? Make 
this point as clear as you can.” 

Although at first no very great results may 
come from the class on this point, the more im- 
portant thing is that the attention of the class 
has been directed to the literature as an art 
product; that the element of beauty is one of 
its essentials. The pupils’ a pied to recognize 
this element in literature will grow. They like 
to be questioned along this line; it compliments 
them; they have the feeling that they are work- 
ing with the author, as it were; and this ap- 
pealing to their taste and judgment has a most 
tonic effect, an effect which stimulates inde- 
pendent thinking and study, both valuable as- 
sets in a class, and not too commonly exercised 
in their study. 
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AN INVESTMENT 
IN YOUTH 


H. Margaret Josten 


La Crosse 








“1 AM studying music and shall need a hun- 
dred dollars before June.” 

“In what ways have you contributed to your 
own support?” inquires the La Crosse High 
School Alumni Loan Fund Committee. 

“By concerts and by teaching,” replies the 
applicant for a loan. 

“I hope to fit myself for life work in the 
ministry”; ‘‘I want to equip myself for scien- 
tific farming and to enjoy life better’; “I am 
specializing in chemical engineering.” In this 
fashion every year young La Crosse high school 
alumni state their plans and ask the Loan 
Fund’s cooperation to make their realization 
possible. 

These are independent young people most 
of whom are earning their own way. One says 
“I have worked my way so far’; another “I 
have spent all my spare time working on our 
farm’’; still another “I have worked during the 
summers and two years previous to entering col- 
lege.” They have made thoughtful plans for 
education and vocation, they have a natural 
dread of debt, they want to assume no obliga- 
tions that will limit their freedom of action. 
Yet, carefully as they may plan, the school year 
sometimes demands expenditures beyond pos- 
sible earnings and savings. Then, balancing the 
evils of debt against those involved in loss of 
time and the interruption of the continuity of 
their work, they apply to the Loan Fund Com- 
mittee for assistance. 

Sometimes the older students state the situa- 
tion clearly and at length, for example: 

“IT am now in my senior year in the Law School 
in Madison, and find that, after having paid and 
earned my own way for the past ten years, I have 
reached my limit. Under ordinary circumstances I 
should leave school and earn some money to go 
back, but feel that at the present that would be a 
waste of time. I have established myself as one of 
the three ranking students of my class and am very 
desirous of graduating with them. Also, any time 
away from school now means that much more 
time away from my chosen profession and I have 
reached the age where I feel that time is valuable. 


I need not tell you that I regret that I must ask 
for a loan. A debt over my head is obnoxious to 
me, but it is my best way out.” 


This was in December 1930, in December 
1934 he was teaching on the law staff of an 
important state university and his debt was 


paid, 


“I am now a graduate of the University of Min- 
nesota, receiving a degree in Architecture this 
June. However, due to the present stress in busi- 
ness, and the present low ebb of building, I find 
that I can make but a bare living. This small in- 
come will completely disappear in the Fall. This 
is rather dismaying in that I have supported myself 
in Architecture for seven years. Under the above 
conditions, I have decided to invest the coming 
nine months in graduate work, and make this re- 
quest to you for aid.” 


The La Crosse High School Alumni Loan 
Fund board received this letter in the summer 
of 1933. During 1933-1934 this young man 
did graduate work at Harvard, in 1934 and 
1935 he held a travelling fellowship and studied 
abroad. By the winter of 1935 he was estab- 
lished and paying his debts. 


A small loan at a nominal interest rate often 
means the difference between triumph and de- 
feat. It is a difficult problem for a person in 
his teens and twenties to finance an education. 
Many adults speak glibly of the “good experi- 
ence’ gained through the rigorous discipline of 
working one’s way through college aed under- 
estimate the sacrifices in health, the normal 
pleasures of youth which may warp a whole 
life. It is those overwhelming discouragements 
associated with this struggle which the Loan 
Fund Committee tries to mitigate. It tries to 
give help promptly when it is needed and in a 
friendly way, which is neither charitarian nor 
paternalistic. It has a sincere feeling of respect 
and admiration for its ‘‘clients’” and has in its 
twenty yeats of experience developed a method 
of procedure both businesslike and friendly yet 
in no way embarrassing to the borrower. In so 
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doing it has avoided one of the major blunders 
of many student loan organizations. 

“I was ready to quit in my junior year.” 
The young woman spoke in a low voice that 
carried a memory of anger. “I was so tired of 
questions, impertinent rather than pertinent, 
when I asked for money from our college loan 
fund. 

“Why, I’d worked two years to go to col- 
lege; I'd worked all the time in college—” 
her voice gathered a passionate indignation, 
“I'd planned my expenditures down to the last 
miserable cent but then the school passed a 
new ruling that a $75 deposit for board and 
room were payable in advance. That was im- 
possible so I asked for a loan. 

“It was a humiliating experience! After all 
a loan is simply a business arrangement and 
hardly justifies unlimited prying into the bor- 
rower’s personal affairs!’’ 

The La Crosse High School Loan Fund or- 
ganization believes that it is often quite as 
important that these young men and women, 
thrown so completely on their own resources, 
have their faith in their own ability and their 
proud determination to succeed confirmed by 
their elder’s confidence in them, as it is that 
they get timely monetary help. 

In May 1916 the Loan Fund, created ‘‘to 
help high school graduates to higher educa- 
tion” granted its first loan. Slowly by trial and 
error under the guidance and inspiration of its 
chairman, Miss Helen Dorset, a simple tech- 
nique has evolved. Miss Dorset has since 1913 
devoted inestimable time and effort, first to the 
accumulation of the fund itself and later to its 
administration. It is a monument to one wom- 
an’s faith in youth. But, if the Loan Fund has 
succeeded in its purpose it is due to the fact 
also, that, businesslike and efficient as it has 
become, its administration has induced per- 
sonal contact between board and borrowers. 


The procedure is this: At commencement 
time a member of the board informs the gradu- 
ating class of the existence of the La Crosse 
High School Alumni Loan Fund organization 
and of its purpose. Later, at any time, during 
his undergraduate or graduate years, the stu- 
dent secures an application blank and makes a 
request for a loan. A sub-committee, all of 
whose members have the triple qualifications 
of being members of the board, alumni, and 
teachers in his school as well, consider the ap- 
plication, and make a recommendation. The 
board then takes up this recommendation and 
the matter of the individual who has volun- 
teered to indorse the applicant’s note. If all 
seems satisfactory the loan is granted by vote 
of the board. The loan is usually for a small 


amount, perhaps $100 at an interest rate of 
two per cent. 

An advisor is then appointed, usually a board 
member who knows the student, so that the 
committee may definitely follow up the loan 
but also so that the borrower may know -that 
the human aspects of the investments are to the 
board the major consideration. Sometimes the 
advisor finds no work to do beyond notifying 
the applicant that his loan has been granted 
and checking on the treasurer’s report of semi- 
annual interest payments. 


But often a friendly correspondence devel- 
ops. In these letters the members of the com- 
mittee receive their chief reward for the years 
of thought and effort they have devoted to the 
fund’s administration. Letters stating problems, 
letters asking advice, letters reporting progress 
and achievements, letters that never get into 
the committee’s official records, letters which, 
indeed, call for more time and thought on the 
part of their recipients but which are neverthe- 
less more than adequate compensation to the 
men and women who have for twenty years 
worked on this project. They bear testimony to 
confidence justly placed, to money, time, and 
friendliness wisely invested. 


No Complete Financing 


The amount of money with which the com- 
mittee has worked has been small. No attempt 
has been made completely to finance anyone. 
Rather, as has been said, help has been given 
when needed. Sometitnes it has been very diff- 
cult for borrowers to pay, yet, no recipient of a 
loan has repudiated his debt. Most of them 
have paid as quickly as possible so that some- 
one else in a similar situation may receive 
needed help. Many have written expressing 
their deep appreciation and hope that some day 
they might contribute to the fund and to its 
work. Among them are college professors and 
teachers, lawyers, a newspaperman on a New 
York 4 fo many business men, an oil geol- 
ogist, a farmer, a forester. Some have Masters’ 
degrees, some Ph.D.s, some are out of school 
earning money to return, one has a four year 
scholarship in chemistry at Johns Hopkins’ 
University. 

Best of all, many have achieved that goal 
which one student described when he applied 
for a loan, “I want to develop myself so that 
I'll be in a better position to handle the prob- 
lems which confront me.” The La Crosse High 
School Alumni Loan Fund Committee knows 
of no investment made in the past twenty years 
which is paying higher dividends than its 
INVESTMENT IN YOUTH. 
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Many phases of school work can be combined with a conservation project, as explained below. 


A Unit on Conservation of Forests 


Agnes Jolin 
Appleton 


UNIT on conservation was developed in 

the fifth grade, with the purpose of vital- 
izing the concept of conservation as applied to 
forests. Children of this grade age are so re- 
sponsive to suggestions and so eager to follow 
leads that they usually far exceed one’s expec- 
tations on any project. This element of sur- 
ptise adds greatly to the teacher's pleasure in 
the use of such a method. 

We were especially interested in the north 
central group of states, though others would 
well serve as a basis. It seemed an excellent 
opportunity to use indexes and cross-references 
covering the subjects of forests, lumbering, etc., 
in the Western Hemisphere. This provided an 
overview of the entire subject. 

Having decided upon the convenient collec- 
tion of material in notebook form, the classes 
eagerly gathered from a surprising variety of 
sources such materials as pictures, poems, 
gtaphs, cartoons, pamphlets, stories, maps, wood 
samples, post cards, and newspaper and maga- 
zine articles. 

This unit lends itself admirably to correla- 
tion with subjects other than geography, the 
following suggestions being by no means 
exhaustive. 

Posters and notebooks are made in the art class. 

Favorite poems include: “Plant a Tree’’—Lucy 
Larcom, “Planting the Apple Tree’—William C. 
Bryant, ‘Forest Hymn’—William C. Bryant, ‘Trees’ 
—Joyce Kilmer, “An Apple Orchard in Spring’— 
W. Martin, “When We Plant a Tree’—Henry Ab- 
bey, “Woodman, Spare That Tree’—George Morris. 


Art appreciation classes may use Hobbema’s ‘“‘Ave- 
nue of Trees”, “Harp of the Winds’, Grabar’s “Rus- 
sian Winter’, “Inness’ ‘Mill Pond’, Metcalf’s “‘Ice- 
bound”, Corot’s “Spring” and “Dance of the 
Nymphs”. 

Pioneer stories of Boone, Sevier, Robertson, and 
others, as well as the part played by forests in the 
westward emigration in the United States are suit- 
able for use in history in this grade. 

Kilmer’s ‘Trees’ as sung by Mme. Schumann 
Heink on a victrola record was used. Every music 
book contains songs about the beauty or usefulness 
of trees. 

Further possibilities include an exhibit of samples 
of native and tropical woods, articles of inlaid 
woods, and notebooks. Fine colored posters for the 
bulletin boards may be secured gratis from the United 
States Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. “And All the King’s Horses’, 
“Everybody Loses When Timber Burns”, “Fire the 
Outlaw’, ‘““Death Rides the Forest”, “Your Children 
Will Need Timber’, “How the Tree Grows’, and 
“Pines Pay’’ seemed to be the best of these. Pocket 
folders (You Who Enjoy the Wild Beauty, It Might 
Have Been You, Help Prevent Woods Fires), cards 
(Children Will Need Timber, How You Can Help 
Protect the Forest), in number not to exceed fifty, 
as well as maps, charts, black and white posters, 
lantern slides, and film strips will also be sent from 
the Forest Service upon request. 

We received much excellent material from 
the following: Regional Forester, Federal 
Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Forest Super- 
visor, Park Falls, Wisconsin; American Tree 
Association, 1214 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington; Representative to Congress from 
the district; and from the Conservation De- 
partment, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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THE TEACHER'S DOLLAR 


C. M. Street and W. J. Matzke 


Wauwatosa 


N ORDER to discover whether salaries in our 

school are adequate the following question- 
naire was prepared and submitted to the one 
hundred fifty-four classroom teachers in the sys- 
tem:—(A classroom teacher was defined as one 
meeting two or more classes per day.) 


The Balance Sheet 
Instructions :— 

Your co-operation is asked in supplying the fol- 
lowing information. Do not sign either your name 
or your initials. Please note that all questions are to 
be answered on a monthly basis (twelve months to 
the year) and answers should cover the period 
Sept. 1, 1934 to Aug. 31, 1935. 

Section 1. Shelter (Renter answer A. Home Owner, 
A and B.) 


A 
Ayo Meat per Mo, o.oo wenn 
Av. per mo. for furniture__ ------~- 
Av. for heating (include 
ie ae oe ree 
Ay. tor: telephone =.=... ....=--- 
Ay. tor incidentals: ........-~.--.-- 


Interest on amt. invested__. ~------- 
Interest on unpaid balance__ ~------- 
BROS 6 2 nokia ieee, wodeacien 
eMINOE Sacco eae) i eaocs 
DOONGR to ccna Eh Ae aes 
2) | ee aa a 
Furnishings and Furniture__ ~------- 
Average spent monthly for items 

IDPASONOTD: Soc eseee eee See eee 

Note: Division B may be easiest answered by tak- 

ing total and dividing by 12. 


Section 2. Clothing 
[SOOO an aaccenteewes new 
Hair aressing ..-.-.--.. o<.ccs.- 
ROMMPUCS eneeacmecakatas chances 
BRIO? eieacc sc weke can wee 
Average total spent each month__ ~------- 


Section 3. Food 
Groceries, Meats, etc. __-._. ~-----_- 


NRE eet ota ees 
Canidy, ice Cream, 'Btc, cano cannes 
DV PSIENOS cmc picicucenaeeawne Venetuuds 


Section 4. Laundry and Dry Cleaning 
YER ae 7 ae ee ee 
Section 5. Medical 
ee: a oe wit isch 
Pings (inc, Dental) <..c. <.0s.c. 


AV RUMINON sets Sob oecw eee 


Section 6. Necessary Trans portation 
{OES pene eee ea RE Een ee oe 
Oe es CEE es Benak, | Seley ieee ee 
BRR INO ce Toe ak OE fe ak 
Wa IO ci os a dese nae hl 
Note: If auto be sure to include gas, oil, tires, 
license, depreciation, insurance, repairs, interest, etc. 


400 


Section 7. Self-Improvement 
Courses, professional organi- 
zations, magazines, news- 
papers: WbooKs: Véte..2 oo. = So2 3 sl 
AN ORONO: camccehecusestes. = . sakes 


Section 8. Charity 
Ce a ee 
Commusity Fund —-2.5.. 2.-<2=2- 
Mannro6s, Sle oo oe et 
BN? DOE MO i oon ieee as “ebbahes 
Note: Do not include any in Sec. 8 which are cov- 
ered in later questions. See Section 12. 


Section 9. Recreation 
I aca es ar Ts os oe ee 


ANMOR) igs tea a sca hare cee 
CCICUIGR 5k Bee 2 ne ee 
AV AOSIMNOL nice uc wae esea ena eee 


Section 10. Savings and Insurance (Including con- 
tribution to the teachers’ retirement fund) 
Take total yearly and divide by 12. 
cS 01 a | le Sc a ee 


Section 11. Salary (Yearly contractual expressed in 
whole hundreds divided by 12. 


PAV pee O. coco es ee ere) eg ee 
Section 12 
(A) You aré Male ........ HMAC Gono 
(B) Mattied ....... Sige oo 
(C) Dependents (do not include yourself) under 
RO IS ods ewaae Over 18 98. wsenann 


(D) Approximate amount spent monthly for 
items below, for benefit of any depend- 
ents (listed in subsection C) who are 
not housed under the same roof with you. 

ADORE eres to eee 

CRORE igo Lee 

TOE Cae oases A ee Pees 

puligendeys Gh oe a Sao ee 

DRC ao = ot) ee ee 

: MEAGSPOMGHON: ..c2s-n~ce 

~ Magazines, etc... .-...<_ 

OS ANON, coo eee a 

, Batettainment .. .<-....- 

polismeatiee 225506 ‘lnnacces 


_ 


otal ave Per Ms 4-252. 2seode 
Note: Total of Sections 1-2—3—4—5—6—7—8—9—10- 
12 should equal Section 11. 


One hundred twenty-four blanks were re- 
turned of which twelve were so incomplete or 
so inaccurate that they could not be used. Thus 
the tabulations are based on 112 reports ;— 
73% of all the classroom teachers. The distri- 
bution of usable reports according to position 
was :—grades 60, junior high school 30, senior 
high school 22, while the distribution on the 
basis of marital status was,—married men 18, 
single men 6, and single women 88. There are 
no married women employed in the system. 
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The reports covered the period September 1, 
1934 to August 31, 1935, and all items were 
reported on a calendar month basis since the 
teacher must live for twelve months of the year 
even though he is paid on the basis of only 
nine and one-half. 

Table I gives the average amounts spent per 
month on the various listed items, the average 
salary per month, and the average amount of 
dependency. Dependency included: (a) those 
living under same roof with the teacher, and 
(b) those otherwise housed but for whose sup- 
port some funds were expended. Under (b) 
twenty-five dollars per month was arbitrarily 
chosen as the amount needed to entirely sup- 
port one dependent. Fractions of that amount 
were counted. All figures for dependency in- 
clude the teacher himself as one. 


organization, that the present level of training 
is as follows:— 

Senior High school, 4.91 equivalent years of 

college training. 

Junior High school, 4.60 equivalent years of 

college training. 

Grades, 3.13 equivalent years of college 

training. 

The item “aid to dependents” means the 
money contributed to persons who are not 
housed under the same roof with the teacher— 
i.e. a married man supporting none other than 
his own family would report nothing for that 
item. If his father were living elsewhere and 
he gave him money or necessities (not loaned) 
that item would appear under aid to de- 
pendents. 

The amount of the teacher's income going 


Table I—Income and Expenditures 


(Calendar Month) 


Jr.H.S. Grades All Teachers 


Average Amt. Spent for Items Sr. H.S. 

Below (22) (30) (60) (112) 
EN aitn x nieces bade mamehkeamae $45.30 $36.50 $25.13 $31.60 
IN Sic civ atuie Gc uruncatsiaene aaa eas 16.95 18.42 19.90 19.02 
[20), L eNeeaee e eMes eC oye rity mee 29.50 Zit 24.62 26.60 
BE ina arrncmnpamanndewemaeareset 2.48 3.24 2.59 My S 
Caetano eee 5.76 4.09 4.52 4.69 
IO Skin ho ncncnns wikia 12.83 12.48 6.45 9.42 
ET AMR RTE 7.60 5.00 5.33 5.71 
RCO ALONE ei sree 0 arn Se 3.96 4.27 2.84 3.48 
oc taeda eae 4.01 3.19 3.50 3.54 
Aid to Dependents ...........-..-...- 9.00 5.07 4.28 5.90 
cevenes, Ineersete ........-..--.-6--~-. 22.60 23.30 21.10 22.05 
DP, SRE TR TNE. osc s gov iuncnnoin $159.80 $142.73 $120.20 $134.55 
I okt nds iackusetdenananwnde 2.83 1.71 1.40 1.75 


It is to be noted that the average teacher 
spends $31.60 of his $134 monthly income for 
shelter, $19.02 for clothing, and $26.60 for 
food. These three are the largest independent 
items in the teacher’s expenses. Of these, the 
items shelter and food demand the greatest 
amounts from the senior high group. Undoubt- 
edly this is caused by the fact that most of the 
eighteen married men are found in that group 
and none are in the grades. A further exam- 
ination of the reports reveals that the average 
expenditure of those married men for shelter 
alone was $62.00 each per month, necessitated 
by the fact that they have families to shelter. 

Another significant fact is revealed by the 
reports. Our teacher's average expenditure for 
improvement is $2.23 more per month than 
for entertainment. This has been reflected in 
the rising level of training throughout the sys- 
tem. It has been found by our local teachers’ 


for insurance and savings is astoundingly small. 
The questionnaire did not divide these items 
although such a division would have proven 
interesting. From personal interviews with nu- 
merous teachers one would be justified in esti- 
mating such divisions as:—health and accident 
insurance from $2.00 to $4.00 per month (not 
saving), life insurance $5.00 to $15.00 per 
month with the average about $10.00 per 
month. The state retirement fund takes $6.72 
each month from the average teacher. This 
leaves a net possible cash saving of from $0.00 
to $8.00 per month. The state retirement sys- 
tem does not furnish complete provision for old 
age. The average annuity paid 1132 annuitants 
in 1934 was $26.18 per month, and the aver- 
age age of forty-two teachers who retired be- 
tween June and Sept. 20, 1935 was 61.16 years. 
Obviously the teacher must have a program of 
saving which on the average calls for at least 
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three times the amount the retirement fund 
takes if he wishes to approach economic inde- 
pendence in old age. This is all the more im- 
perative since the average teaching service of 
all the teachers in this system is 12.21 years. 

Table II gives the percentage distribution of 
the expenditures. It should be read thus:—the 
average senior high teacher spends 28.30% of 
his income for shelter, a junior teacher 25.60%, 
a grade teacher 20.90%, and the average 
teacher 23.50%. 

Shelter and clothing seem to vary inversely ; 
i.e. the product of one item by the correspond- 


ing other item is nearly the same in each group. 
As the position varies from the grades to the 
junior high and senior high the percentage 
spent for shelter rises, while the per cent spent 
for clothing lowers. Also the amounts of de- 
pendency (Table 1) and the percentage of sav- 
ings plus insurance seem to vary inversely ;— 
when actually they should vary directly. 

Table III divides the amounts shown in 
Table I into four main divisions ;—vecessities, 
improvement and recreation, giving, and sav- 
ings and insurance. 

While the average salary is highest in the 

(Continued on page 406) 


Table II—Percentage Distribution 


% that Item Below is of Total Sr. H. S. Jr.H.S. Grades All Teachers 
Expenditure (22) (30) (60) (112) 
Geiter ......... ipicinibihirsicicosiseoibegaliles toatl 28.30% 25.60% 20.90% 23.50% 
a rae er 10.60 12.91 16.57 14.15 
ARERR r seer ye cane cere tere reer 18.45 19.05 20.50 19.80 
IE sire wienqescarmisiiidine nipaaeaem ais mie w 1.55 2.27 2.15 2.07 
ON ie ics teemenieene et hask wee 3.60 2.87 3.76 3.48 
DORE. ociestiininnvnnnncntinnnes 8.04 8.75 5.37 7.00 
EIEN one nner cnievsnnsene 4.76 3.50 4,44 4.25 
MOOCOAMDR. jaa Hoa Macnee ance 2.48 3.00 2.37 2.58 
RI piesa centile te rhe nin ania ieee 201 2.24 2.91 2.63 
PN 00 TANS nin sn necnns 5.63 3.56 3.56 4.38 
Serine 1- DAE... 2 eke en encee 14.15 16.34 17.55 16.40* 


* Estimated division of “Savings + Insurance’ as applied to the average teacher of the last 


column :— 


Retirement Fund <2 2.22.0 ceeescotucids. 
Rin MAGITARCE oo wo east ceeeecs 
fife mnerance cool du wctecc aku osdacte 
Net possible Cash Saving -------------- 


>%o 
-- 1+ 2% (Health and Accident) No Saving 
-- 5-10% (Partly saving) 
-- 0- 5% 


Table III—Monthly Expenditures 
(Calendar Month) 


Av. Amts. Spent for Items Listed 


Below: Sr. H. S. Jr.H.S. Grades All Teachers 
Necessities: 

OS ee eee ere 

CN —_—_—— a nena eee 

Ot” i ee 

NE cic enimnnmenicitnn oop apatite $112.82 $101.90 $83.21 $94.11 

RR Sn eine e Sane 

Transportation -...------------ 
Improvement anid "Recreation. 22.222... 11.56 9.27 8.17 9.19 
Giving (charity and aid to dependents)-. 13.01 8.26 7.78 9.44 
Savings and Insurance ---------------- 2.60 23.30 21.10 22.05 

Average Salary per Calendar Month $159.80 $142.73 $120.20 $134.55 
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Worthy of Your Support 


A Program 














A New Deal for U. of W. Alumni 


Alumni Secretary 


Feat’ Wisconsin teachers who are sincere friends of the University and 
graduates of that institution will be pleased to know that the Wisconsin 
Alumni Association is being thoroughly re-organized under the active lead- 
ership of the new alumni secretary, John Berge. 


It gives us great pleasure to introduce John Berge to the teachers of 
Wisconsin, for he promises to provide the type of leadership needed to 
make the Wisconsin Alumni Association an active force in promoting the 
welfare of the University and protecting its interests and good name. The 
new secretary is fully aware of the place an alumni association should take 
in the general educational picture, and he thus becomes a valued co-worker 
for the good of organized education. 


John Berge is fundamentally a schoolman. A graduate of Oshkosh 
Normal and the University, he taught school for a number of years and 
acted as principal of several schools in the southern part of Wisconsin. Com- 
bined with this educational experience he has spent many years in associa- 
tion promotional work in Chicago, at the same time keeping in close touch 
with University affairs by holding the presidency of the Wisconsin Alumni 
club in Chicago. 


Things have been “humming” around the Alumni office since Mr. Berge 
took over the reins on February 1, and of more importance, the activity has 
been directed toward a new, vitalized program in keeping with the original 
principles of the Association. For some years many alumni have felt unwill- 
ing to support the Association’s program, feeling that it was not broad enough 
in its scope, but the present “new deal’ of the Association emphasizes the 
need for united action in many phases of University activity. The proposed 
activities of the new Wisconsin Alumni Association are so varied that con- 
tacts will be made with the University in a// phases of its work. Vocational 
conferences are being planned, as well as alumni institutes at commencement 
time. As the organization grows it will become an influential factor in legis- 
lative work, which has been sadly neglected by the Association during recent 
years. 


By returning to the original purpose of the Association as set forth in 
its charter, namely, ‘to promote by organized effort the best interests of the 
University of Wisconsin” the organization promises to form one of the most 
important links in the professional chain which holds all friends of public 
education together. All teachers who are alumni of the University are urged 
to support this program, which promises to benefit the University of Wis- 
consin and the entire educational program in this state. 





























Our Readers Say 





State Band Tournaments, Pro and Con 


In the first place, the official name of this affair is 
Music Festival, not Band Tournament, since it in- 
cludes orchestras, choruses, solos and ensembles as 
well as bands. When the question of whether the 
high school principals favored a state festival reached 
our school I was called in consultation by the prin- 
cipal.*Perhaps our arguments against the state meet- 
ing would apply to all or most of the schools in our 
district. 

We are in the northwest corner of Wisconsin. All 
state meets, naturally enough, are held in the south- 
central or east-central sections. So far as our. high 
school musical organizations are concerned there 
might as well be no state festival, since the expense 
of transportation for any representative number of 
students is an almost insurmountable obstacle. Even 
the district festivals have to be held in some place 
on the outer fringes of the district, since there are 
no towns in the center of the territory large enough 
to take care of them. This year our district has been 
divided and one festival is to be held at Rice Lake 
and another at Ashland. 

State festivals as they have been held are not rep- 
resentative of the state. No matter how many first 
division ratings our groups up here might get they 
have little chance of going farther. This makes for 
considerable dissatisfaction among the contestants. 

State festivals have become so large as to be utterly 
cumbersome and unwieldy. Few towns are large 
enough to handle them. Housing accommodations are 
almost impossible of management. District festivals 
last only one day and all groups can make the 
round trip without staying overnight. (Our “day” 
last spring began at 4:30 A. M. and ended at 
2:00 A. M.) District festivals take no school time. 
State affairs disrupt school schedules at a time when 
many students can ill afford to be absent from 
classes. 

Let us have bigger and better district festivals. 
The best thing about them is the opportunity afforded 
students to hear similar groups from other towns. 
Enthusiasm is created and an incentive furnished for 
improvement, both individually and collectively. But, 
in my humble opinion, the money, time and energy 
expended on enormous state meetings might better 
be used in some other way. 


—Helen H. Sloan, Director of Music, 
East High School, Superior 


We Pledge Allegiance 
There is a large portion of children’s literature 
that is built around the patriotic theme. I believe it 
should be given a special stress in our schools to- 
day. It is time to plant a wonderful love of country, 
and a true patriotic spirit in the hearts of our future 
citizens now during their elementary school days. 
There is a strong need of it when international re- 
lationships stand at a teetering unbalance, and the 
civil problems cause a feeling of strained intensity. 
Our youth must be taught a beautiful faith in a 
country whose star-spangled banner symbolizes the 

strength which “‘preserves us a nation.” 
In children the sense of ownership is as strong 
as the sense of collecting or the sense of emulation. 
This feeling of patriotism is linked with the pride 


of ownership in a fine big country. Do you remem- 
ber how you thrilled with pride to see the flag car- 
ried on high in a parade? You watched the men 
remove their hats, and stand in reverence at its pass- 
ing; and you looked up and admired your elder citi- 
zens for it, joined with them in a mutual feeling of 
pride. Let’s have the children salute our flag in the 
schoolroom, let them see its glory in a parade, and 
teach them the poems about the Red, the White, the 
Blue. 

Can you remember those poems in your readers? 
Wasn't it fine to be able to recite them—to feel the 
words on your lips, and the music of their rhythm 
and their meaning in your hearts? There are the 
poems that make the beautiful appreciation lessons. 
Find them. Let your boys and girls read them, talk 
about them, and memorize them. 

Then there are our own beautiful American songs, 
our national anthems with their stirring melodies 
and rich vocabulary. Let us acquaint our children 
with these songs. 

You will see their shoulders straighten up, and a 
happy glow light their faces, as they look up at the 
flag and sing, “Long may our land be bright.” They 
see out beyond the grayish blackboards, and visualize 
“the rocks and rills and templed hills.’ Let their 
music swell the breeze. 

This is just a bit of philosophizing, but isn’t it a 
beautiful theme to stress in our schools? Let’s teach 
patriotism for our own United States of America. 

—Miss Louise Elster, Wausau, Wisconsin 


Dental Hygiene Needed 


Few textbooks concerned with the teaching of 
Health and Health Habits stress the importance of 
Dental Hygiene, while chapter upon chapter deal 
with such matters as bones, muscles, nerves, and 
vitamines—things which are rather remote from the 
understanding of children in their most formative 
years. Still, the pupil must study and be tested upon 
his ability to tell which of several vitamines will do 
the multitude of things our radio advertising has told 
us is possible! 

Fellow teachers, there's something amiss here. Are 
we teaching what is of the greatest possible impor- 
tance? Dirty, ill kept children, with decayed teeth 
are not necessarily products of destitute homes. On 
the contrary, they are products of themselves, poorly 
trained in the ideals of Clean Health Habits. 

Can we teach children that cleanliness is next to 
Godliness? I say yes! Children must be led to realize 
the value of personal cleanliness. I don’t say made 
to do so because that isn’t possible. Dental hygiene, 
if stressed in the study of Health Habits, would 
contribute to a decrease in other physical ailments, 
such as eyes, digestive and muscular troubles. 

We have men who are doing themselves proud in 
the social hygiene field, along sex education in the 
upper grades. Why can’t this include dental clinics? 


It doesn’t take a nurse or a doctor to tell a child his. 


teeth are poor! He needs attention when it is due— 
not when the tooth is forever lost, due probably to 
the lack of funds, but chiefly because so many of our 
children have not access to the proper source of 
attention. 

—Walter G. Nordby, Drummond 
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Making 
Journalism 


Pay 










Clarence J. Styza 
Merrill High School 











T THIS time of the year all teachers of 

Journalism and advisers of publications 
take on that ponderous appearance so easily as- 
sociated with financial worries. Very few ad- 
visers are free from these worries. 

If your school publishes a newspaper, you 
are no doubt wondering if your books will 
show any money earned or if you will at least 
“break even.” You are already worried about 
the life of your paper for the coming year. 
How to get more interest, more subscribers, 
and more money, seems to be the yearly 
problem. 

Your school annual cuts are in the hands of 
the engraver and your dummy no doubt is 
already in the hands of the printer. Everything 
has been completed but the balancing of the 
books and the unanswered question, ‘‘How can 
I ‘push’ the annual and paper next year so that 
my financial problems will be eased up a bit?” 

We have had a printed publication’ since 
1926 and an annual ever since the school was 
organized. We publish a four page paper, size 
12” x 18”. Our campaign begins by putting on 
a carefully planned assembly. The band or or- 
chestra plays as the students march into the 
auditorium. This sets the program off at the 
right pace. No sooner are the students seated 
than they are told to rise and sing the school 
song. This helps to create the setting for the 
next ‘‘splurge’, a short 20 to 30 minute play. 
The play must be a farce for it is necessary to 
keep your audience in a light and jovial mood. 
During the 30 minute performance only three 
to five minutes should be devoted to lines re- 
ferring to the campaign. Don’t attempt to 
show them the work that goes into a publica- 
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tion or its setup. That idea does not build 
enthusiasm. 

When the play has finished a cheer leader 
comes before the crowd and leads them in sev- 
eral yells. An announcer then comes forward 
and explains the complete campaign. The crowd 
is now willing to listen. The program is fin- 
ished by the singing of the school song. There 
is one important rule in a publication assembly, 
and that is that the adviser should never appear 
before the audience. Let the students do it; it 
is their paper. They want to do it and the audi- 
ence wants to believe that it is a student enter- 
prise. They dislike pleas from a faculty adviser. 

When the students are dismissed from as- 
sembly they go to their rooms where they find 
clever posters awaiting them. The posters must 
have large pictures pasted to them to attract 
the attention. A paper banner should be hung 
across the study hall room in constant view of 
the students. This work should be done by a 
committee while the program is being presented 
in the assembly. 

There should be a chart in the study hall to 
show the daily progress of the campaign. Per- 
haps it could be a thermometer, hounds racing 
after a rabbit, balloons soaring upward, a foot- 
ball going over a goal post, etc. These placards 
must be sufficiently large to attract attention. 

The numbers denoting totals should be on 
one side and another group of numbers denot- 
ing percentage of the classes on the other. The 
numbers should be placed by fives or tens to 
denote progress of an arrow, etc. 

Each student who buys a paper or annual 
should wear a tag, representing his class. We 
have established colors. The Freshmen wear 
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green; the Sophomores, yellow; ‘the Juniors, 
red; and the Seniors, blue. These tags will 
bring in plenty subscribers, for it shows who is 
buying and who is not and indicates which class 
is the leader. 

Upon these tags there must be a slogan. We 
have used a popularity campaign. Our tags 
then read, ‘Loyalty to Royalty.’ Others were, 
‘100% Loyal to my High School Paper,” and 
“One More for my Class,” At one time we 
presented Oscar Wilde’s non-royalty play, ‘’The 
Importance of Being Earnest.” We then used, 
“See the ‘Importance of Being Earnest’ About 
Your School Paper.” Subscribers were admitted 
free. We still cleared $25.00 on this produc- 
tion and sold 425 papers out of an enrollment 
of 650. 


Class Tags Create Interest 


Make use of the mat service that your printer 
carries. One can find many ideas for tags, and 
besides it is free. We put an owl on the Senior 
tag and printed on it, “Wise Old Owls;’” the 
Juniors had a fox and it was termed, “Sly Old 
Fox;” the Sophomores’ tag read ‘‘Don’t be a 
..-.” and then there was a picture of 4 goat; 
the Freshman tag read ‘Putting on the ---.” 
and then there was a picture of a dog. 

As a further inducement there is a party for 
the winning classes. We decorate the gym and 
make this party fast moving with the result 
that students soon learn that Journalism parties 
denote pep. 

Because these tags and slogans help to “egg 
students on’ we publish 475 papers and 600 
annuals in an enrollment of 650 students. Our 
books are not in the red. 

To get additional funds there is a Christmas 
edition and usually a booster or final edition. 
This edition is three columns to a page, and is 
only 714x914. Page four is devoted to ads 
for which we get $12.00. We print 700 copies 
and sell them for a penny. The printer will 
often make one a present of this tiny edition or 
if not the cost is only $8.00 leaving a net 
profit of $11.00 for a small amount of labor. 
Put something into the edition that will make 
every student want to bring his penny! 


The Teacher's Dollar— 


(Continued from page 402) 
senior high and lowest in the grades, approxi- 
mately 75% of that excess in each case is con- 
sumed by necessities and almost none by sav- 
ings and insurance. 

The above figures show that the expendi- 
tures of our teachers are lop-sided with too 
much going for necessities as compared with 
amounts spent for improvement and recreation, 
giving, and savings and insurance. This unbal- 
anced situation is not due to poor management 
on the part of the teacher, but rather to the fact 
that living costs are high, as would be gh 
by a comparison with neighboring suburbs and 
the city of Milwaukee. 

The report of the N.E.A. Committee on 
“The Economic Status of the Teachers” 
(N.E.A. Research Bulletin Vol. XIII pg. 176) 
recommends the following percentage distri- 
bution :— 


Iecessities <=-..5-2 50% 
Detterment ......6.. 20% 
| er 10% 


Saving & Investment.. 20% 
Total 100% 
A conversion of the amounts listed in Ta- 
ble III into percentages gives the following 
average distribution of our teachers’ expendi- 
tures :— 


Mecesities ...2-....- 70% 
Improvement & Recrea- 

OE os ccnsanarene 7% 
a On 7% 
Savings & Insurance... 16% 


Total 100% 


It is evident that our teachers, according to 
the N.E.A. Committee recommendation, are 
forced to spend 20% too much of their in- 
come for necessities. It is therefore not surpris- 
ing that the other divisions are comparatively 
low. Self preservation is the first law of life. 
When the cost of necessities absorbs too great a 
portion of the income the result can only be 
reduced amounts spent for betterments, giving, 
and savings unless salaries are materially in- 
creased. 





“In a totalitarian state, as in Italy or in Germany, the business of the schools is to train yes-men who 
know how to take orders from headquarters. In a democracy, the major business of the schools is to train the 
exceptional man for the responsibilities of leadership and to cultivate in the vast and seething majority a 
capacity for understanding the policies that leaders propose.” 


—Glenn Frank 
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Beginnings of 


Co-operatives 


R. S. Ihlenfeldt 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 


B bese passage of Chapter 397 by the last ses- 
sion of the Wisconsin legislature making 
instruction in cooperation, cooperative market- 
ing, and consumers’ cooperatives mandatory in 
the public schools of the state, has brought the 
problems of cooperation and cooperatives to 
the fore. Cooperation has long been recognized 
as fundamental in successful social, govern- 
mental, and economic life, and a brief histor- 
ical review of cooperative business is not un- 
warranted in a subject accorded major consid- 
eration at the present time. 

The founder of the cooperative movement 
was Robert Owen, a dynamic personality with 
a keen sense of feeling for the injustices pre- 
vailing in the working conditions, especially 
among children of his time. Social conditions 
at the beginning of the 19th century were de- 
plorable and reached a most unbearable state 
in Manchester, the center of the weaving dis- 
trict of Britain. Large fortunes were being 
amassed by adventurous employers who were 
bent upon availing themselves of the new ma- 
chines which were rapidly coming into the 
weaving industry. Children in those days suf- 
fered untold hardships in factories in which 
they were put to work for twelve, fourteen, or 
perhaps sixteen hours per day at ages as low 
as four, five and six years. Poor guardians 
anxious to reduce incumbrances upon property, 
apprenticed children for service in the new fac- 
tories which were springing up. Upon reaching 
factories, children were often housed together 
and were not only over-taxed physically, but 
were very poorly clothed and fed, and were re- 
quired to sleep in beds which served two lots of 
apprentices, or apprentices in two shifts. Owen 
recognized the injustice of it all and dedicated 
his life to social reform. He first brought about 
reform in his own mills and then prepared a 
bill eliminating employment on the part of 
children under the age of ten years, with a 
maximum number of ten and one-half hours 
per day under the age of eighteen. His bill also 
provided for the appointment of qualified fac- 
tory inspectors. His plan became the first child 
labor law in Britain. 

With reference to employment and _ social 
conditions of adults, the situation was equally 
bad. Much unemployment was in pe 
and unemployment laws had not yet been 


passed to meet the emergency. Nor were labor 
troubles settled by arbitration at this date. In 
fact, the Combination Laws, passed in 1799 
and 1800 repealed in 1824 and reenacted in 
1825, prevented the day laborers from meeting 
freely in  agrong meetings to discuss their griev- 
ances and to attempt methods of removing 
injustices. 

Wages at the time were at starvation lévels 
and employment declined while the cost of 
commodities increased. It was not until the 
middle of the nineteenth century that real 
wages took a continuous upward trend. 


Industrial conditions made the situation most 
unbearable and deplorable physical conditions 
in the homes also contributed much to unrest. 
Houses badly constructed, ill ventilated and 
poorly equipped, with little or no water supply 
and no drainage, had to be occupied. With 
houses such as those described and with un- 
healthy surroundings, it is little wonder that 
epidemics broke out frequently, and the death 
rate was unusually high. Looking back it is 
surprising that in the strikes which followed 
even greater violence in protest did not ensue. 

In response to this crucial need for social re- 
form, Owen conceived the idea that conditions 
might be improved through cooperative activ- 
ity. Accordingly, he proposed that new coop- 
erative units be set up in which the social, 
physical, and industrial evils might be allevi- 
ated, and to which the poor of his day might 
be transferred. 


He recommended that communities of about 
twelve hundred persons each should be estab- 
lished and that each should have its own pri- 
vate apartment, and should have entire care of 
the children till the age of three, after which 
they should be brought up by the community 
and be educated by that unit. Children would, 
of course, be under the care of parents at meal 
time and at all other times which seemed 
proper. Thus was proposed the first formal 
plan of cooperation, and while the plan was 
neither successful here nor abroad, it crystal- 
lized the first constructive cooperative thought. 

With economic and social conditions breed- 
ing dissatisfaction, it is obvious why those 
early pioneers turned to channels of escape. 
Some wanted to strike, but striking previously 
had been unsuccessful, and as a result many 
had lost their jobs. Some decided to cross the 
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waters to America, but this number was com- 
paratively few, since they had no money for 
passage. Some suggested that a political revo- 
lution be staged, but this idea was abandoned 
since they recognized at that early day that evo- 
lution is preferable to revolution. With these 
conflicting notions playing upon the minds of 
so many, and with the echoes of the philosophy 
of Owen, King, and others in the air, a little 
group of pioneers at Rochdale, England, deter- 
mined to work out their own salvation. 


This little group saved for an entire year 
and accumulated $140 with which to start in 
business. With half of this precious capital 
they rented a room and bought a few fixtures; 
with the remaining half they purchased a 
meager stock of butter, sugar, candles, and 
meal. Their store was opened on December 21, 
1844 in the basement of a building located on 
Toad Lane, Manchester. Their society, consist- 
ing of 28 people in number, started with this 
grocery store, purchased a flour mill in 1850, 
began manufacturing shoes in 1852, started 
weaving cotton and woolen goods in 1855, and 
today the wholesale society owns 150 manu- 
facturing plants, including the largest flour 
mills in the British Empire, and does a bank- 
ing business second only to the Bank of Eng- 
land. Its land holdings are more than 30,000 
acres in the British Empire and in addition 
33,000 acres of tea plantations are possessed 
in India and Ceylon. This huge business enter- 
prise is owned by more than 1300 cooperative 
societies consisting of more than 6,500,000 
families. 

While Owen, King, and other cooperative 
leaders contributed much to the concept, it took 
the Rochdale pioneers to discover the technique 
by which practical cooperation could be made 
a reality. 

Out of this and other experimentation in the 
practice of business cooperation evolved certain 
well defined principles. 

1. Democratic control, one person one vote, re- 

gardless of his investment. 

2. Interest on the investment at the prevailing 

current rate. 

3. Surpluses to be returned to the consumer on 

the basis of the amount of his patronage. 

. Unlimited membership. 

5. Business to be done for cash. 

6. A portion of the surplus to be used for edu- 
cational purposes. 

7. Goods and services to be sold at prevailing 
market prices. 

. Labor to be treated fairly. 


9. Cooperative societies to cooperate with each 
other. 


> 


oo 


Champions of the cooperative movement 
base the claim of superiority of cooperatives 


upon their ability to minimize industrial fluc- 
tuations through adjustment of output to cur- 
rent demand, by stabilizing employment through 
a steadier flow of goods. They point to the 
elimination of waste by excessive competing 
oil stations, stores, and delivery systems. Cer- 
tain abuses such as adulteration of goods, short 
weighing, mislabeling, etc. are practically elim- 
inated under the cooperative system of business. 
Cooperatives with their practice of cash pay- 
ments encourage better financial habits on the 
part of workers. Accuracy in accounting is en- 
couraged by openness of accounts and definite 
auditing of records. 


Co-ops Popular in Wisconsin 


Recognizing the success of and advantages 
attendant to business cooperatives, this system 
has been taught for several years in many of 
our schools in conjunction with other courses. 
That all children might be instructed in busi- 
ness cooperation, the last legislative session 
provided for instruction in cooperation, coop- 
erative marketing, and consumers’ cooperatives 
in all public schools. The justification for this 
law was that cooperators throughout Wisconsin 
have, in many localities, and particularly in the 
Lake Superior region, achieved unusual success 
not only in their economic endeavors, but in 
their social relationships as well. To many in 
northern Wisconsin, cooperation is truly a way 
of life. Cooperation makes it possible for us to 
do many things cooperating among ourselves 
that otherwise would be impossible. As a re- 
sult of the tendency more and more in recent 
years for the state and nation to add materially 
to our economic life, in that degree we have 
turned away from the possibility of doing 
things individually and to an increasing extent 
we have looked to the government for help. 

History records the fact that the beauty of 
great civilizations of the past has been built far 
more by the people working together than by 
any corporate action of the state or nation. Of 
course, in time of economic stress and strain, 
it is obvious that we should turn to the state 
for assistance, yet in a larger sense, we ought to 
expect still greater things from ourselves. The 
state can give man an economic holding, but to 
develop its unlimited possibilities, responsibility 
for the most part rests upon man himself. Co- 
operation is fundamental to political stability, 
and cooperation on the part of people in their 
own localities is bound to be reflected in our 
political life. Our form of government, con- 
ceived by Jefferson, might just as properly have 
been called cooperative rather than democratic. 
The terms are synonymous. The stability of 
our constitution, the greatest charter of human 
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rights and liberties, is insured through coopera- 
tive effort by guaranteeing to each citizen upon 
reaching a certain age, the right of one vote. 
It makes no provision whatsoever that the num- 
ber of votes a man may have shall be deter- 
mined by the number of shares he may have in 
the United States government. 

Cooperation for the most part does not exist 
in law or formula. It is an ideal which exists 
in the minds, hearts, and purposes of a people, 
and is founded on mutual confidence and trust. 
With this ideal in evidence on the part of our 
people, it is obvious that through cooperative 
effort exercised in worthwhile discussion, they 
will more completely think through the gov- 
ernmental issues at hand and will go to the 
polls better equipped and with a commonness 
of purpose to discharge in an orderly way their 
individual responsibility. It is upon this that 
the stability of government depends. The leg- 
islators in passing the law recognized that in 
those countries in which cooperative activity 
has reached its highest level, the Scandinavian 
countries in particular, that those countries have 
retained greater stability and have suffered least 
as a result of the stress and strain of our recent 
economic upheaval. 


Federal Government .and Co-ops 


The federal government is looking more and 
more to cooperative groups with which to asso- 
ciate in its endeavor to bring about social and 
material improvement. This is indicated in 
some of the Tennessee Valley relationships. To 
provide for the distribution of electricity, two 
complete counties are organized as a coopera- 
tive unit to deal with the federal government 
in making electricity available for the people 
concerned. Were the county a political unit 
used as a party to the contract, there is a like- 
lihood that the process might be subjected to 
political manipulation. To distribute electricity, 
however, through well organized and well man- 
aged cooperatives places it, for the most part, 
out of channels subject to political control. The 
federal government, in other words, believes 
that regardless of the particular political ele- 
ment that may be in control, the distribution of 
electricity will be carried on unmolested. 

While some of us are inclined to have an 
antipathy toward having subject matter legis- 
lated into an already over-crowded curriculum, 
the value of cooperatives as subject matter can- 
not be questioned. The reasons of the legisla- 
tors for the inclusion of cooperation in the cur- 
riculum seem sound, and cooperative business 
will, without doubt, occupy a place of ever- 
increasing importance in the future of our state 
and nation. 


West Burdick Wins 
State Safety Post 


Every so often we have to make an announce- 
ment which gives us a curious feeling of pride 
and regret. That’s how we feel in reporting 
that West Burdick, popular member of the 
Madison Vocational school faculty, and presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Vocational Association, 
was recently named state director of the safety 
program being conducted through the state 
highway commission. We are pleased to see a 
man of West’s ability and leadership secure 
such an important position, but at the same 
time we hate to see him leave the ranks of the 
profession. 

West graduated from Menomonie High 
school some years before the World War and 
then continued his training at Stout. After his 
graduation he did special work in educational 
research at Purdue University, and then taught 
physical education at Gilbert, Minnesota. After 
serving in the U. S. army (seven months in 
France) West spent five years as a draftsman, 
and two years with the Minnesota State Archi- 
tect. He then re-entered the teaching field, as 
instructor in drafting at Logansport, Indiana, 
and for the past nine years as a member of the 
Madison Vocational school faculty. 

Since entering the teaching field in Wiscon- 
sin West has held many important educational 
offices, among them being president of the Wis- 
consin Vocational Association since 1933 and 
a member of the legislative committee of the 
same organization. 

His new work will consist of organizing 
safety schools, and it is hoped that he will have 
the opportunity of keeping in close touch with 
his many friends in the teaching profession. 


t 


Reception 


I made a call to see a lady, 
Her young son, playing on the floor, 

Said, ‘Mama isn’t home’’—and as I waited, 
Smiled, ‘Well, good-bye” and closed the door. 


Dismissed, I smiled, my heart was merry, 
I turned away, and counted it a joy, 

His “Well, good-bye’, a frank and brief dismissal, 
Seemed quite all right from just a little boy. 


Another call—committee meeting, 
The hostess said, “It’s really almost eight, 
And if you’re sure the others are not coming, 
I don’t suppose you really need to wait’. 


Dismissed, I wept, my heart was heavy, 
I turned away, my spirit felt no joy, 
“You needn’t wait’, the cold, and curt dismissal, 
Would seem all right were she a little boy. 
—Frances Cavanaugh, Reedsville 
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Wisconsin Teachers As NEA Members 
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Members in N.E.A, —--~ 6,675 
Number of Teachers__..23,058 
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In 1933-34 Wisconsin held the record among all the states in the increase in membership in the NEA, 
1818 being the gain. This present year (1935-36) saw an added increase of 5% over former totals. While 


some communities showed a falling off of membership, others reported 100% enrollment. 


Wisconsin 


cities which are 100% in NEA membership* to date are Eau Claire, Edgerton, Fond du Lac, Jefferson, 
Kenosha, La Crosse, Manitowoc, New London, Port Washington, Shorewood, Two Rivers, Wausau, and 


Whitefish Bay. 


At the Denver convention each state was asked to set as its membership goal an increase of 10% in 
order to help bear the burden of expense in carrying on its enlarged program, which includes federal sup- 
port for education and teacher welfare, among other things. It is obvious that Wisconsin has not reached 


its quota to date. 


5% 


* As reported by the N.E. 
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Make an NEA membership a part of your professional program, and thus help Wisconsin add another 
increase in membership to reach its quota! 
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A Twin 

The news reel in a down-town movie had just 
shown the King and Queen of Italy receiving the 
—— of the people of Rome. Then the announcer 
said: 

“And here is Il Duce.” 

“Say,” exclaimed a woman, “he looks just like 
Mussolini.” 


Game 

A man wandered into a tennis tournament the 
other day and sat down on the bench. 

“Whose game?” he asked. 

A shy young thing sitting next to him looked up 
hopefully. 

“T am,” she replied. 

—U. S. C. Mugwump 


Ambition 
Minister: ‘Harold, my boy, what are you going to 
be when you grow up?” 
Harold: “I’m going to be a sailor, but my kid 
brother's going to be just an ordinary father.” 
—Punch Bowl 


Don’t Mention It 
Prof.: “You missed my class yesterday, didn’t 
you?” 
Student: ‘‘Not in the least, sir, not in the least.” 
—Purple Parrot 


Ouch! 
Victim: “Hey, that wasn’t the tooth I wanted 
pulled.” 
Dentist: “Calm yourself, I'm coming to it!” 
—Widow 


Physics Terms Made Easy 
Atom—the first man. 
Beaker—larger. 
Convection—Cake or candy. 
Induction—Method of getting acquainted. 
Ion—Heavy metal found in raisins. 
Manual—Common Spanish name. 
Molar Solution—Listerine. 
Secant—1/60 of a minute. 
Sine—A notice. 
Tangent—An Ethiopian. 
Vector—A winner. 


Volt—To cast a ballot. —Voo Doo 


No Fuss 
Artist: “Shall I paint you in a frock coat?” 


Mr. Nurich: “Oh, don’t make any fuss—just wear 
your smock.” 


Important Question 
Timid Wife (to husband who has fallen asleep at 
the wheel): ‘I don’t mean to dictate to you, George, 
but isn’t that billboard coming at us awfully fast?” 


The Finishing Touches 
“Mother,” said a little boy after coming from a 
walk, “I’ve seen a man who makes horses.” 
“Are you sure?’ asked the mother. 
“Yes,” he replied. ‘‘He had a horse nearly finished 
when I saw him; he was just nailing on his back 


feet.” 
—Our Dumb Animals 








A Young Man’s Fancy 

A few months ago a Madison teacher spent some 
days in the hospital and the substitute thought it 
would be nice to have the pupils write letters to 
their teacher. Here’s what one little fellow wrote: 
Dear Miss A___: 

We are learning to write letters. Miss R--~ told 
us that there were two kinds of letters. Business let- 
ters and friendly letters, but George said he knows 
another kind. Love letters. 


Bank Service 

Pat had opened his first bank account, and had 
taken to paying most of his debts by check. One day 
the bank sent him a statement together with a packet 
of canceled checks. Of the statement, Pat could make 
neither head nor tail, but the returned checks greatly 
excited him. 

“Mike!” he said to his friend one day, ‘‘sure an’ 
it’s a shmart bank Oi'm doin’ business wid, now.” 

“How’s that?” asked Mike. 

“Why, Oi paid all me bills wid checks, an’, be- 
jabbers, if the bank wasn’t slick enough t’ git ivery 
check back fer me agin!” 


We Don’t Believe It 
4/C: “Well, I see the ladies are finally giving in.” 
1/C: “Giving in—how?” 
4/C: “Well, I saw a sign out in town this after- 
noon that said, Ladies’ Ready-to-Wear Clothes!" 


Service 
First Collegian: “Gotta match?” 
Second Ditto: “Sure.” 
First Collegian: “Gimme a cigarette.” 
Second Collegian: ‘““Want me to light it for ya?” 
First Ditto: “If ya don’t mind.” 
Second Ditto: ‘How ya fixed fer spitt’n?’ 


A Child of Boston 

The little boy sat disconsolately on the curb and 
sobbed as though his heart was breaking. The kind 
old lady stopped and asked sweetly: 

“Is a itta boy cwyin’? Tum, tella nice lady wassa 
matter.”” 

“If you are inquiring as to the cause of my lachry- 
mose condition,’ he answered, looking up at her 
pityingly, “it is because I have been unable to find 
any suitably intelligent playmate whose eugenic con- 
stitutions are in harmony with my pathological tend- 
encies and whose hereditary affiliations meet with the 
approval of my parental relations since we moved 
to this darn place from Boston.” 


Hardly 
Albert: “Ma, kin I go out in the street? Pa says 
there is going to be an eclipse of the sun.” 
Ma: “Yes, but don’t get too close.” 


Not Very Orthodox 
Teacher: “Does your father pray, Susie?’ 
Susie: “Yes, teacher. When we sat down to sup- 
per last night the first thing he said was, ‘Good 
Lord! We've got beans again.’” 
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Fortieth Annual Convention 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Milwaukee 


May 11 to 15 


Theme: Relation of the Home to Character Education 


x * * 


Twenty-Sixth Annual Convention 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Wednesday—7:30 to 9:20 A. M., May 13 
Thursday—7:30 to 9:20 A. M., May 14 


Business Sessions Only 
Headquarters—Hotel Schroeder 


Call and Tentative Program of the 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 


The Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 
hereby calls its membership to send accredited dele- 
gates and representatives to meet in convention at 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, May 13, and 14; the state 
convention for 1936 consisting of only the transaction 
of necessary state business, and will be held during 
the sessions of the National Convention being held 
in Milwaukee May 11 to 15, 1936. 

The tentative program for the Convention of the 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers is as 
follows 
May 13—(Wednesday) 

7:30 A.M. Banquet Room, Hotel Schroeder. 

The meeting to close at 9:20 A. M., in 
time for opening of national pro- 
gram at 9:30 A. M. 

7:30 A.M. Call to order, Mrs. W. A. Hastings, 

president, presiding. 

Report of Field Secretary—Miss Emma 
Brookmire. 

Report of Treasurer—Mr. Earl G. Gile. 

Report of Auditor—Mr. O. H. Plenzke, 
Budget Chairman. 

Revision to state bylaws—First pres- 
entation. 

Resolutions—First presentation. 


Awards 


Membership awards to locals—Mrs. 


C. W. Skowlund, Membership Chair- ° 


man. 

Awards to Membership Chairmen— 
Mrs. C. W. Skowlund. 

Magazine Awards—Dr. H. O. Hoppe, 
Magazine Chairman 


Wisconsin’s Part in Our National 


Safety Project, William C. Knoelk, . 


State Safety Chairman. 


May 14—(Thursday) 
7:30 A.M. Presiding: Mrs. W. A. Hastings, State 
President; Mrs. Roy Murdoch, First 
Vice-president. 

Report of Wisconsin Credential Com- 
mittee—Earl G. Gile. 
Resolutions—Final Action. 

President's report and forward look. 
Revisions—Final Action. 


Standard and Superior Awards—Presi-. 


dent. 

Our Special Activities for 1936-37. 
Parent Education—Mrs. H. P. Stoll. 
Summer Round-Up—Dr. E. C. 

Hartman. 

Health—Dr. Amy Louise Hunter. 
Invitation for 1937 Convention. 
Miscellaneous Announcements. 
Adjournment. 


Convention Notes 


Everyone attending the convention should register 
so that they will be permitted to attend meetings, get 
their delegates’ notebook, daily convention paper, etc. 

The Convention registration fees for Wisconsin 
delegates and members will be $1.25 this year only— 
of this, $1.00 is the regular National registration fee, 
and the state fee has been reduced from $1.00 to $.25 
for this one year. 

At the Wisconsin convention voting delegates will 
be on our usual basis of one voting delegate for 
every 25 members or major portion thereof, and the 
president of each local. State treasurer will send cre- 
dential cards at least two weeks prior to convention. 

At the National convention voting delegates are 
given each state on the basis of one for each 1000 
members; this will give Wisconsin approximately 
25 delegates who will be chosen to represent the vari- 
ous parts of the state. Everyone attending the conven- 


Announcements. tion, whether a delegate or not, will be privileged to 
Adjournment. attend all sessions, although when a vote is needed 
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only those designated as voting delegates may vote. 
This is zot an election year either for state or national 
so there will be little business on which to vote. 

If you haven’t made reservations yet. do so as 
early as possible because they are coming in rapidly 
from all parts of the country. 

Notification will be sent each local as to whether 
or not it is eligible for any of the awards about two 
weeks or ten days before the convention; it is a 
long and difficult task to go over membership records 
and local unit report blanks carefully to determine 
such matters. 

Only memberships received before the books close 
March 31 can be included in computation for mem- 
bership gains. ‘ 

The largest event of the convention will be the 
banquet Tuesday evening, May 12. This is being held 
in the Municipal Auditorium so that all who wish 
to attend may be accommodated; it will be necessary 
to know in advance how many will attend, as special 
kitchens must be set up there and special staffs of 
cooks and waiters hired for the occasion. 

It will not be possible to come to the convention 
on Tuesday and buy a banquet ticket. Unless you plan 
to attend on Monday, all tickets must be ordered in 
advance, accompanied by money order. Send reserva- 
tions to: Mrs. J. B. Basteyns, 3341 North Bremen 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. ($1.65 per person) 

Hotel rates have been mailed to every local presi- 
dent. Groups needing special arrangements should 
write Mrs. W. R. McCabe, Tower Hotel, Milwaukee. 
Mrs. McCabe will be ready to work out special plans 
for group reservations. 


e 
—Radio— 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers’ 
Program—wW ednesday 1:30 P. M. to 
2:00 P. M.—NBC, Blue Network 


April 8. Supervised After-School Play—Charles H. 
McCloy, Research Professor in Anthro- 
pometry and Physical Education, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City. 

April 15. The Home Work-Shop—Louis Newkirk, 
Director of Handwork, Chicago Public 
Schools, Chicago. 

April 22. Function of Recreation in Character— 
Weaver Pangburn, Director of Publicity, 
National Recreation Association, New 
York City. 

April 29. Farm Clubs in the Development of Youth 
—C. W. Warburton, Director of Exten- 
sion Work, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

May 6. Delinquency and Its Control—W illiam 
Healy, D., Director, Judge Baker 
Guidance Center, Boston, Mass. 

May 13. (Broadcast from National Convention in 
Milwaukee) The Youth of Today—Frank 
Holt, Dean of Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers’ 
Program—W HA-W LBL, Mondays 
3:30 to 3:45 P. M. 


Tune in for Program Announcements. 

















The Orientation in Parent 
Education Work 


Mrs. Alathena J. Smith 

Psychologist and Caseworker, Elementary Schools 

Shorewood 

Chairman for Mental Hygiene, Wisconsin Congress 

of Parents and Teachers 

Group experience in parent education has 
passed through three rather definite steps as 
the movement has grown in scope and effec- 
tiveness. The first stage is that in which the 
individual, with marked dependency upon the 
leader conceives of need largely in terms of 
specific problems. ‘What shall I do when 
Tommie refuses to go to kindergarten?’ 
“What shall I do to Mary when she takes a 
nickel from the grocery change?’ Much time 
and energy are consumed in presenting symp- 
toms of maladjustment for categorical treat- 
ment by the leader. Such treatment, necessarily 
at a distance from the problem, is often as 
limited as the patent medicine scheme for 
treatment of physical ills. Such a situation also 
often results only in shutting the barn door 
after the horse is gone. A higher stage is 
reached when the individual in the group ap- 
proaches her problems more constructively and 
tries to understand for herself the principles 
which basicly underly a training program. 
Such a training program should anticipate dif- 
ficulties and provide the optimum educative 
experience for the child. The highest stage in 
this hierarchy of development is reached with 
the recognition that adequate parenthood (or 
indeed adequate teaching in any form) in- 
volves the radical reconstruction of ourselves 
so that we exemplify in our own lives those 
things which we wish our children to become. 

Emily Post, that popular arbiter of good 
taste and manners, in a recent article expresses 
this idea when she urges every mother-to-be 
who is lovingly preparing a layette, to also 
prepare herself for the work that lies ahead of 
her. That work being to serve as the pattern 
which her child will inevitably copy. The fun- 
damentals of manners are caught not taught. 

Success in leading any child along a path 
rests largely upon the practice of the adult in 
regulating his own life in that direction. Only 
such parents and teachers as have achieved a 
wholesome and balanced maturity within their 
own lives can give children love of work, 
worthy patterns for recreation, the ability to 
get along with others, a capacity for persist- 
ence, the confidence to face what the next day 
will bring with joyous anticipation and an 
active attitude in the face of difficulties. It is 
important to see clearly in relation to all par- 
ent education work this inevitability of the 
formative influence which we exert by living 
our own lives as we do. 
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Closed Schools 

Correspondence reaching this office indi- 
cates that a large number of rural schools of 
small enrollment will consider closing the home 
school at the coming annual school meeting 
under the provisions of 40.34. 

In the event that the electors vote to close 
the home school, it becomes the duty of the 
school board to make arrangements for the pay- 
ment of tuition elsewhere and.to provide trans- 
portation for all children of the district who 
may desire to attend an adjoining school and 
who will have to travel a distance of more 
than two miles in order to reach such school. 

In voting to close the home school on ac- 
count of small enrollment or for other reasons, 
the district continues to retain its identity as an 
individual district and continues to share in the 
distribution of state and county aid on the basis 
of one elementary teacher. The district also re- 
ceives special state aid for transportation at the 
rate of ten cents per day per child transported 
more than two miles plus $100 additional state 
aid. Likewise, the provisions of the equaliza- 
tion feature of the law continue to be available 
for districts of low valuation, but no district 
can receive more in the form of state and 
county aids than the amount which it expends 
for tuition and transportation under the closed 
system. 

As a rule, districts with enrollment below ten 
pupils which are situated within convenient 
access to other schools will find it more eco- 
nomical to close the home school and transport 
the pupils than it is to operate the home school, 
besides, in many instances, being better for the 
children. 

The act of voting to close the home school is 
effective for only a year at a time and the dis- 
trict continues to hold its annual school meet- 
ing with election of school officers, etc., so that 
there is always an opportunity at each annual 
school meeting to reopen the home school in 
the event that such a course, after experience in 
closing the school, seems to be desirable. 

e 
Investments 

66.04 (7) INVESTMENTS. Any county, city, vil- 
lage, town, school district, or other governing board 
as defined by subsection (4) of section 34.01 may 
invest any of its funds, not immediately needed, in 
bonds or securities of the United States or of any 
county, city, village, town or school district of this 
state, or in the case of a town, city or village in any 
bonds or securities issued under the authority of such 
municipality, whether the same create a general mu- 
nicipality liability or a liability of the property own- 


ers of such municipality for special improvements 
made therein, and may sell or hypothecate the same. 

Note: Under (7) town or school district may tem- 
porarily invest in unsecured notes of county. 21 Atty. 
Gen. 406. 


There is nothing in the above section to pre- 
vent a school district from depositing surplus 
funds in the bank which has been designated as 
a public depository by the school board and 
accepting therefor certificates of deposit, as the 
latter are not considered investments in the 
sense contemplated by the above mentioned 
statute. The same statement holds true of school 
funds deposited in the savings department of 
the bank. 

School boards having on hand school funds 
not immediately needed can feel entirely free 
to deposit same in the bank designated by the 
coal as a school depository and accept therefor 
certificates of deposit or a pass book in the 
savings department. 

In the event that the bank is willing to accept 
school funds on the above basis, the interest 
accruing therefrom can be used to offset the 
2% which it is still necessary to pay on depos- 
its of public money for the benefit of the 
insurance fund. 

e 
Good Citizenship Pilgrimage 

An interesting little ceremony occurred on 
Monday, March 23rd, in Superintendent Cal- 
lahan’s office the occasion being to make a 
drawing to determine the winner of a Good 
Citizenship Pilgrimage to Washington, April 15, 
sponsored by the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

The drawing took place from a list of repre- 
sentative girls from Wisconsin high schools, in 
the presence of a D. A. R. Committee com- 
posed of State Regent Mrs. George B. Averill 
of Milwaukee, Mrs. William James, Fort At- 
kinson; Mrs. Edward Devine, Madison; Mrs. 
Ralph M. Hess, Madison, and Mrs. W. H. 
Wright, Madison. 

The candidates for the trip were chosen from 
senior classes of Wisconsin high schools by a 
vote of class members. The qualities by which 
candidates were selected ithalad dependability, 
service, leadership and patriotism. 

The winner of the drawing was Esther With- 
erbee of Galesville. Names of alternates drawn 
were Arleen Arnold, Rib Lake and Dorothy 
Babich, Wauwatosa. Miss Witherbee with other 
representative girls from each of the forty- 
eight states will enjoy a five day trip to Wash- 
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ington and environs, beginning April 15th, as 
guests of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 


% 

School Board Conventions for 1936 

A tentative schedule of school board conven- 
tions has been arranged in this office and re- 
ferred to county superintendents for their ap- 
proval. The dates selected have been chosen in 
the main by the county superintendents them- 
selves, subject however to farther modification 
in conformity with the plans of the respective 
county superintendents. 

The dates selected have been grouped by 
counties so that help from our department can 
be given with a minimum iniiee of long, 
costly trips. County superintendents should not 
hesitate, however, to ask for a change of date 
if some date other than the one selected meets 
their requirements better with the probabilities 
of a more successful meeting from the stand- 
point of attendance. 

The annual school board convention is, we 
believe, an effective channel through which to 
improve rural education and everything else 
being equal, good effects of these meetings and 
discussions will be proportionate to the actual 
number of school board members who are pres- 
ent and take part in the meeting. 

There are eight conventions scheduled to 
take place during the month of April, begin- 
ning with Shawano, on Tuesday, April 14th. 
There are sixteen meetings scheduled for May, 
fifteen for June, eight for September, nine for 
October, ten for November, and nine for De- 
cember, terminating with the Milwaukee meet- 
ing on Friday, December 18th. 

e 


Wisconsin Centennial Celebration 

The founding of Wisconsin will be appro- 
ptiately celebrated in Madison from June 27 
to July 5 inclusive to commemorate the history 
of Wisconsin as a territory and selection of 
Madison as the capital. 

In connection with this observance, a pageant 
of Wisconsin history will be produced at a 
cost of $10,000 by Miss Edith Rockwell, dra- 
matics-bureau head of the Extension Division 
of the University of Wisconsin. This cavalcade 
will start with a primeval Indian ceremony and 
will stress the accomplishments of Nicolet, 
Marquette, Joliet, and others connected with 
the French rule. Other stirring scenes will be 
depicted and, as a whole, the cavalcade will 
give a graphic —_— of the history and 
development of the state including improve- 
ments in industry, agriculture, education, gov- 
ernment, and science during the last one hun- 
dred years. The spectacle will be presented 


nightly between the hours of 7:30 and 9:30 in 
the University stadium. 

In view of the significance of this event and 
the fact that many thousands of Wisconsin 
children will have an opportunity to witness 
this outstanding observance, the Department of 
Public Instruction suggests and urges that all 
Wisconsin school teachers ask their students to 
become acquainted with early Wisconsin history 
by way of their library books in order that they 
may be informed on the spectacular and so 
turesque events connected with the develop- 
ment of our state. 

e 


H. S. Pupils in a Closed District 


When a one-room rural school district votes 
to close the home school and substitute there- 
for the payment of tuition and transportation, 
this arrangement does not necessarily include 
provision for children of the district who are 
eligible to attend high school. The responsibil- 
ity of the one-room rural school ceases when 
the children of the district have completed the 
eighth grade. 

Nevertheless, in cases where the high school 
children of the district can be accommodated 
without excessive additional expense in the 
matter of transportation, this department rec- 
ommends that this accommodation be provided 
as an inducement to the pupils of the district 
to enter high school, and in cases where this is 
done the school board is authorized to include 
the names of any high school children trans- 
ported when making application to this de- 
partment for state reimbursement on account of 
transportation. The tuition part of the expense 
will, of course, be taken care of by the town- 
ship or municipality of which the child is a 
legal resident, provided he is not a resident of 
any high school district. 

In regard to a teacher's contract, there is no 
law which sets a specific time at which school 
board members enter into a contract with the 
teacher for the next ensuing year. Therefore, 
if it so happens that the board has so con- 
tracted with a legally qualified teacher prior to 
the annual school meeting, said contract would 
be good even though the electors of the district 
subsequently vote to close the home school and 
substitute the payment of tuition and transpor- 
tation. Formerly this department held to the 
contrary, but recent opinions from the Attorney 
General’s office appear to indicate that a con- 
tract is a contract and cannot be abrogated on 
account of subsequent action taken by the elec- 
tors. This would have the effect of postponing 
the suspension of the home school for one year 
in the event that the board has contracted with 
a teacher prior to action taken by the voters. 
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The Social Studies Curriculum 
14th Yearbook of the Dept. of Superintendence, 
N.E.A., Washington, D. C. 
This book contains an extensive treatment of cer- 
tain phases of curriculum-making in the social studies. 
A background of the nature of society and the role 


of education introduces the materials. There are 
guides and general principles governing the subject. 
Thereafter the content is specific in its recommenda- 
tions on the numerous aspects of curriculum-making. 
Evaluation of outcomes, teacher preparation and 
technics are generously developed. The book is in- 
terestingly illustrated and written in easy style. 


Getting AlongsWith People 
Milton Wright. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York. Price $2.50 

While not strictly a professional book of sole in- 
terest to teachers this oar nevertheless contains a 
wealth of information and suggestions which would 
help all of us get along with the people we live with 
and work with. The time is past when man can 
live a hermit sort of an existence, and the knack of 
getting along with people can be a vital contribution 
in our personal quest of success. 

The treatment of this important subject is not new, 
but most books dealing with personality either ring 
with evangelistic fervor, which often alienates the 
reader, or deal with the subject in such a detached 
and abstract way that the reader feels ‘‘out of the 
picture” and gains little good from being subjected 
to the thoughts of the author. This book, as a pleas- 
ing contrast, deals with reality in a practical, digni- 
fied, and yet inspirational way. 

We, as teachers, are constantly in touch with other 
people—parents, fellow teachers, administrators, 
school board members, and the general public—and 
so a book of this type may give us many suggestions 
which will make our lives happier, and permit us to 
take our rightful place in the community life around 
us. 


295 American Birds 
University of Minnesota Press, 
Minn. Price $2.00 
Bird lovers and teachers of biology and zoology 
will be interested in this colorful book, consisting of 
color plates from ‘Bird Portraits in Color’? by 
Thomas S. Roberts. No attempt has been made to 
describe the birds’ habits, migrations, etc., but merely 
concentrates upon a perfect pictorial presentation. 
Few who see the book will question the attainment 
of this goal, and the pictures are of sufficient size 
(514" x 714”) so that the reader can picture the 
bird as it really is. 


The Alice and Jerry Books (Here and There, 
Rides and Slides, Round About, Day in and Day 
Out, Friendly Village) 

Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston, Ill. 
O'Donnell and Alice Carey 
The above books are the first of a series of Read- 
ing Foundation books being published by Row, Pe- 
terson & Co. Many Wisconsin teachers will be inter- 
ested in these books for they embody the latest edu- 

cational concepts of reading and are presented in a 

most attractive style. Each book is a riot of color, 

with illustrations of exceptional charm. The books so 


Minneapolis, 


Mabel 





far published are two pre-primers, a primer, and 
first, second, and third grade readers. 

_ The authors have succeeded in presenting the books 
in such a manner that the pupil is not confronted with 
a vocabulary beyond his comprehension; in fact, the 
vocabulary load is purposely light, with never more 
than three new words on a page. This, combined 
with a high average of word repetition and the pres- 
entation of stories built on true-life situations, makes 
this series of great value to any teacher in the lower 
grades. 


Man and the Motor Car 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, New York. Price $1 

As members of an enlightened public we have a 
part to play in the current drive against motor acci- 
dents, and we all should be interested in this notable 
textbook for training in automobile driving. William 
McAndrew, well-known figure in education, calls our 
attention to this book, and we are pleased to pass his 
comments on to our readers. 

“The makers of automobiles have pretty well mas- 
tered the problems of durability, speed, economy and 
beauty,” writes Mr. McAndrew. “The more serious 
problem of safe operation confronts us. The automo- 
bile doesn’t think. Neither, in an appalling number 
of cases, does the driver. Millions of the now famous 
‘And Sudden Death’ have been read by the American 
public. Fear is its keynote. We must have a trained 
intelligence of a more effective preventive than fear. 
This book is built on that principle. 

“With simple and striking diagrams, with educa- 
tive pictures, with an authoritative application of ex- 
perimental psychology, specialists in different fields 
have contributed essential principles. The educational 
collaborators have put the material into simple and 
vital words suited to the understanding of children 
of from ten years of age upward. 

“Progressing from the essential parts of an auto- 
mobile and the understanding of its propulsion, the 
lessons proceed through the art of driving, the psy- 
chology and attitudes of the driver, highways, codes 
of the road, driving in different situations, mainte- 
nance, accidents, the pedestrian, damage costs and 
so on. 

“I know this book is a tremendous force.” 


Guidance in Reading (Pre Primer, Primer, 
Grades 1 through 8) 
Grace E. Storm. Lyons & Carnahan, Chicago. 
Nip and Tuck (Pre-Primer) 20¢ 
Bob and Judy (Primer) 56¢ 

, Good Times Together (1st grade) 60¢ 

The publishers of this new series in reading have 
sent us the first three books of the series, and an- 
nounce that the remaining books will be off the press 
before the close of school this spring. 

The three books brought to our attention give evi- 
dence of careful authorship. The vocabulary develop- 
ment is very gradual, with a close correlation to life 
experiences. The pre-primer consists of large four- 
color pictures with a minimum of reading text, with 
very few characters depicted. There is a gradual in- 
crease in the number of lines of reading per page 
beginning with only two lines and increasing to a 
maximum of four lines, with no broken lines in the 
entire book. 
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Now—health books for grades 1 and 2 in Engaging new supplemen- 


the famous 


tary readers for the early 
grades! 





CHARTERS - SMILEY - STRANG Dearborn 


WINTERTIME—Grade 2 


CITY FRIENDS—Grade 3 
of ft A L | be A ty D Continuing the popular 
Dearborn series begun with 


Kitten -Kat and Country 


GROWTH SERIES | *)* << 


Gates-Baker-Peardon 
NICK AND DICK—Primer 


FROM MORNING TILL NIGHT Se te og 


— Grade 1 — 


primer, Peter and Peggy, of 
the Work-Play Books. 
Hedrick and Van Noy 


HAPPY DAYS A third-grade reader of 


— Grade 2 — 


modern child-life in Japan. 


Le Rue: 

HOOT OWL 
A new La Rue for third 
grade; stories of American 


The new primary books have all the qualities of indian child-life. 

fine supplementary readers for these grades. Now ret ee =_— 
J © © 1+? . 

you may use the “health-habit” books for the Our very attractive Wlustrated 

complete elementary course, for the 1st through catalogue, MACMILLAN Books 


the 8th years. Ready this spring 


FOR ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 
will be sent free, on request. 











APRIL, 


Many good new things to 
select for high schools! 


A new BLACK and CONANT 
NEW PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY 


REVISED EDITIONS of 
ULLMAN AND HENRY 
LATIN BOOKS 
New Elementary Latin and 
Second Latin Book appear- 

ing in revisions. 


Two new ROUX French texts 
PREMIER COURS DE 
FRANCAIS 
SECOND COURS DE 
FRANCAIS 


A new LENNES general 
mathematics text 
PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS 


The REVISED EDITION of 
Watkins and Bedell’s 
GENERAL SCIENCE FOR 
TODAY 


NINETEEN HUNDRED 





Ready Canby-Carter-Miller 


this spring! JUNIOR BOOK ONE 
— For Grade 7 


JUNIOR BOOK TWO 
—For Grade 8 


The Junior High School Unit in the superb series 


HIGH SCHOOL 
. » ENGLISH 


New composition texts that articulate perfectly 
with the books for grades 9 to 12 of the Canby- 
Opdycke-Gillum-Carter HIGH SCHOOL ENG- 
LISH, already in use in hundreds of high schools 
over the country. Now you may use the series for 
the full six years of study. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
2459 PRAIRIE AVENUE CHICAGO 
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Our Business Life 
Lloyd “# Jones 


A junior business text that recognizes the 
part played by the individual in business 
or in economic community life. It deals 
with the effective and efficient use of the 
common business services. The foundation 
which it builds for businesslike living 
also serves as a foundation for further 
study of business subjects and for work 
in the business world. Filled with worth- 
while student activity, it generates enthu- 
siasm for the course on the part of both 
the teacher and the student. Can be used 
with or without the correlated work book. 
Beautifully printed, profusely illustrated, 
and unusually readable. 


Ready April 15 


Place your order now with our nearest 
office for an examination copy. 






















THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago SanFrancisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 


A GREGG BOOK IS A GOOD BOOK 









. Ready 
Spring 1936 


OUR CHANGING 
GOVERNMENT 


Steinberg-Lamm 


A new text in American Government 
(Civics) for the senior high school 


SCIENCE IN 
DAILY LIFE 


Trafton-Smith 
A general science text for the ninth grade 


Examination copies sent to instructors 
considering a change in texts 


LIPPINCOTT 


Chicago Philadelphia 











The primer and first grade reader are built on the 
same general plan of the pre-primer, with an expand- 
ing vocabulary and more characters used. 

All three books are well illustrated in four color 
plates, and the only criticism one might levy at the 
series is the choice of the cover color combination— 
red, blue and green, with titles and designs of red 
against a background of green. This combination al- 


ways offers a fuzzy appearance which is rather dis- . 


tasteful. But the charm of the inside illustrations and 


- the adequacy of the text more than offset the cover 


color combination. 


The World of Music 

Listen and Sing $.68; Tuning Up $.72; Rhythms 

and Rimes $.76; Songs of Many Lands $.76; 

Blending Voices $.80. Ginn & Co., Chicago 

Earl L. Baker, formerly director of the public 

school music department at Lawrence college is one 
of the joint authors of this series, designed for use 
in the elementary grades. All of the books, in addi- 
tion to the songs planned to interest children of vari- 
ous ages, are beautifully illustrated with color plates 
of world-famous pictures. Other pictures in red and 
black are used to illustrate the various songs. Many 
of the songs are written to translate into music the 
feeling of the painted classics. 


Books Received 


Bridgman Publishers, Inc., Pelham, N. Y. 
Design and Construction in Tree Drawing. Frank M. 
Rines. $2.50 


Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. 

The Attack and Other Stories. B. R. Buckingham, 
Ed. $1.08 

Too Many Bears and Other Stories. B. R. Bucking- 
ham, Ed. $1.08 


Macmillan Co., New York 

An Introduction to Economic Problems. Harold F. 
Clark. $1.75 

Hoot-Owl. Mabel Guinnip La Rue. $.84 

Kites and Kimonos. Hedrick & Van Noy. $.84 

New Elementary Latin Ullman & Henry. $1.40 

New Practical Chemistry. Black & Conant. $1.80 


John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Everyday Life Pre-Primer. Ethel Maltby Cehres. 
(Cloth: $.32; Paper: $.16) 


Workbooks 
Bridgman Publishers, Inc., Pelham, N. Y. 
A Dictionary of Elementary Drawing. Joseph Francis 
O'Hare. 


Iroquois Publishing Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
A Work Book in American History. Southworth & 
Southworth. $.64 


Silver, Burdett & Co., Newark, N. J. 
Student’s Workbook & Guide in Modern History. 
Robert B. Weaver. $.76 


John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Diagnostic Tests & Remedial Exercises in Reading. 
Brueckner & Lewis. $.36 


World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Instructional Tests in Bookkeeping. Elwell—Fowlkes. 
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As Full of Life As 
Today’s Newspaper! 


These new books, through cen- 
ters of interest, provide real ex- 
periences which make oral and 
written expression inevitable. 
Today’s English is different! 


Today’s English is in complete 
harmony with the method and con- 
tent proposed by An Experience 
Curriculum in English. 


By Trabu e—Goodrich—-Spring- 
steed. Grades 3-8. Six-book and 
three-book editions. Workbooks 3-6. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
323 East 23d Street, Chicago, III. 




















For Your Consideration 


NEW WORLD OF CHEMISTRY 
Bernard Jaffe 


LABORATORY 
AND WORKBOOK UNITS 
IN CHEMISTRY 

Ames and Jaffe 


YOUR ENGLISH PROBLEMS 
Knickerbocker, Clark, Veit 


MODERN HISTORY 1935 Edition 
Carl Becker 


STUDENT’S WORKBOOK 

AND GUIDE 

IN MODERN HISTORY 
Robert B. Weaver 


EVERYDAY ECONOMICS 1936 Ed. 
Janzen and Stephenson 


H. H. FULLER, Representative 
1217 E. Johnson Street, Madison 


Silver Burdett Company 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 


-—PRACTICAL— 


See the New 


LITERATURE AND LIFE 


Greenlaw - Miles - Pooley} 





for a simpler approach to the study 
of literature— 


@ Content geared to student reading 
abilities and interests 


@ A unified teaching plan for each 
year’s work 


@ Special teaching aids—the result 
of the teaching background of 
capable authors 


@ Varied content, including a large 
share of modern writings 


Ask for examination pages of the NEW 
BOOK III, (Am. Lit.), published, Jan- 
uary, 1936. 





New TEXT BOOKS 


GEOGRAPHY TEXT-WORKBOOKS 


Home Journeys 56¢ East’n Continents 56¢ 
World Journeys 56¢ West’n Continents 56¢ 
Junior High School Geography 72¢ 


» 
NATURE STUDY & HEALTH BOOKS 


Grades One and Two, for teachers___.80¢ 
Graae S unnanuun 60¢ Grade 6 ~------- 80¢ 
CHARe Biccawces [ se: US eee 80¢ 
Notebooks for 3, 4, 5, & 6 @ ~--------- ¢ 
Science for Junior High School...... $1.40 


STORIES FOR GRADES 2 TO 8 
Our Farm Babies Other Farm oe} 


80 
It Happened in South Africa {5000}. 
It Happened in Australia (1936)----- 1.00 
e 
NEW PUBLICATIONS ON 
CORRECT SOCIAL PRACTICES 


As Others See You. Illustrated Manual 25¢ 
A Test On Social Usage. 16 page pamphlet 10¢ 


cs 
Write for information and catalog 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Bloomington, Illinois 
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Thrill-packed days await you at Jasper in the Canadian Rockies, for here in America’s 
largest National Park are all the requirements of a perfect vacation — golf on a 
championship course — motor trips over perfect roads to scenes of incredible 
beauty — swimming in a warmed outdoor pool — riding, hiking, tennis, climbing, 
fishing. Here is Canadian National’s Jasper Park Lodge where music, dancing and 
the happy social life make indolent loafing a virtue. 


Jasper is easy to reach by Canadian National’s famous Continental Limited; through 
sleeping cars from Montreal, Toronto, St. Paul to Jasper and Vancouver. Rates at Jasper 
Park Lodge are moderate, from $7.00 per day, including meals. Fares are low and ona 
1936 budget you can follow on to Alaska. Palatial Canadian National steamers from 
Vancouver to Skagway by the protected Inside Passage. All outside rooms. 


Your trip to the National Education Association Convention can be 
a thrilling experience. Your nearest Canadian National represent- 
ative will gladly help you with your plans and arrange your post- 
Convention days. Round trip fares from Eastern points are good 
in one or both directions via Canadian National Railways and the 
Canadian Rockies. For descriptive booklets call or write: | 


DULUTH ST. PAUL * "MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO 
428 W. Superior St. ‘First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 634 Marquette St. 4 So. Michigan Blvd. 
MILWAUKEE - 741 North Milwaukee Street 


T O SV’ ter VS eae ee el US 
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Our “guest artist’ for this 
month is Miss Dorothy Redmond, 
art and commercial student at 
Madison Vocational school. Before 
entering the vocational school this 
fall Miss Redmond completed her 
work at Madison West High 
school, graduating with the class 
of 1935. This is her first year in 
art work, as a student of Mrs. 
Vesta Fuller. All of the members 
of her class are young adults, most 
of them high school graduates, 
who are taking art work in hopes 
of securing employment in that 
field. 

Mrs. Fuller gives these young 
people a thorough training in let- 
tering, brush work, and poster lay- 
outs. A number of them have se- 
cured positions in Madison since 
starting the course last fall. 





Wisconsin Teachers Plan 
Visual Education Units 


Two Wisconsin teachers, Miss 
Mineta Merton, instructor of social 
sciences at Lincoln Junior High 
school, Waukesha, and Miss Lea- 
velva Bradbury, formerly of the 
State Department of Public In- 


geography department of Oshkosh 
State Teachers college, are the 
authors of two interesting visual 
education units recently published. 

The visual unit prepared by Miss 
Merton is devoted to Coal Mining, 
and consists of 56 plates with de- 
scriptive material, conducting the 
student through a lesson which 
starts with the birth of coal in a 
swamp forest through the various 
stages of use in our modern in- 
dustrial system. 

The other visual unit, edited by 
Miss Bradbury, consists of 58 
plates and descriptive cards, deal- 
ing with the geography of Japan, 
the character of the people, their 
mode of living, industries, and 


many other interesting facts con- 
cerning the country and people of 
Japan. 

Both units show skill in prepa- 
ration, and should prove effective 
teaching mediums for any visual 
study group. 








VOCATIONAL STUDENT DESIGNS APRIL COVER 





struction and now director of the: 








Honored 














Guy F. Loomis 


Beloit College recently awarded 
the Phi Beta Kappa election to 
Supt. Guy F. Loomis, Kenosha, 
and treasurer of the W.E.A. since 
the year 1912. The initiation of 
Supt. Loomis will take place at 
commencement time. 


Collection Methods Add 
$.03 to Association Fund 


If there was any question in your 
mind concerning the solvency of 
the W.E.A. you can put all doubts 
to rest, for we've just received a 
huge check of $.03 to cover full 
payment of an advertising account! 

Two years ago we carried a small 
ad for a Milwaukee eating estab- 
lishment. In spite of our pleas for 
payment of the $3.00 bill the ob- 
ligation was ignored, and last sum- 
mer we received notice that our 
debtor had gone “broke”. Just for 
the fun of it we filed papers on 
our account, and this month we re- 
ceived our payment—one cent on 
the dollar after all attorney's fees 
had been deducted. 


‘When we entered the boss’ of- 
fice and waved the check in tri- 
umph he had the nerve to ask us 
how much we had spent on post- 
age to collect the account! Some 
folks just don’t have romance in 
their souls. 
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World Peace Object of 
Goodwill Day, May 18 


The World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations, under the di- 
rection of J. W. Crabtree, former 
secretary of the N.E.A., and Uel W. 
Lamkin, secretary—-general of the 
World Federation, are making 
final plans for the observance of 
Goodwill Day, May 18. 

The work of the World Federa- 
tion in behalf of international 
peace and goodwill is being han- 
dled by Mrs. Mary D. Bradford in 
Wisconsin, and she is anxious that 
many Wisconsin teachers plan spe- 
cial programs on Goodwill Day. 

If you plan to have a special 
program for Goodwill Day you 
will be interested in the material 
available at the national head- 
quarters of the World Federation, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. A thirty-two page 
booklet of plays, pageants and pro- 
grams is available for a _ small 
charge of ten cents. Awards are 
also available for twenty cents. All 
other information concerning 
Goodwill Day can be secured by 
writing the Washington office. 


Teacher-Guest Day at 
Columbia Co. Normal 


The Columbia County Normal 
school held its fourth annual 
Teacher—Guest Day on Saturday, 
March 21. Over one hundred fif- 
teen were in attendance, represent- 
ing the Counties of Adams, Dodge, 
East Dane, West Dane, Fond du 
Lac and Columbia. 

Teacher—Guest Day is a day set 
aside by the Normal school, one 
week previous to the week of ru- 
ral school cadet teaching. All teach- 
ers to whom cadets are assigned 
for their week of rural school 
cadet teaching. together with their 
county superintendents and super- 
vising teachers are invited to be 
present. 

Each teacher brings with her the 
block of work she expects the 
cadet to teach the week she is in 
the rural school. All methods 
classes in the Normal School are 
dismissed for the day and only the 


demonstration school classes taught 
>, (Continued on page 422) 
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Teacher—Guest Day— 
(Continued from page 421) 

by the cadets are run. This leaves 
the cadets free to spend their time 
with the teachers with whom they 
are to do their rural teaching, ex- 
cept for the time used to teach 
their demonstration school classes. 
The county supervisors are in this 
way given an opportunity to see 
the cadets, from their county, do 
some actual teaching. During the 
free time of the forenoon the cadets 
and their teachers are given an op- 
portunity to discuss the blocks of 
work and make plans for the week 
of rural teaching. During the after- 
noon the county supervisors, teach- 
ers and cadets go into conference 
to make further plans. 

Our recent Teacher-Guest Day 
was a thrilling and exciting day for 
the members of the Class of 1936. 
It certainly had a very stimulating 
effect and made us fully conscious 
that we had a great big task ahead 
of us in the rural schools the fol- 
lowing week. If we don’t teach 
well when in the rural schools it 
won't be because we were not in- 
spired to do so by our teachers 
and supervisors on our Teacher— 
Guest Day. 


—A Pupil of Columbia Co. 
Normal school 





Committees Meet, Plan 
Association Activities 


The wheels of the W.E.A. are 
humming. Committee chairmen, of- 
ficers and headquarters are busy 
projecting the policies of the Asso- 
ciation and devising ways and 
means. Not long ago the commit- 
tee on Research and Public Rela- 
tions had an important meeting. 
‘This was fotlowed by a meeting of 
the Committee on Tenure, which is 
studying the subject thoroughly 
with a view of securing legisla- 
tion. On the same day the Locals 
Committee had a conference de- 
voted to devising ways in which 
the close co-operation of the 
W.E.A. and the Locals might be 
rendered more effective. Just re- 
cently the Council on Education 
met for consideration of the Pro- 
gram it had formulated in Janu- 
ary. The Council has also attacked 
several fundamental changes which 
appear to be imminent in the field 
of secondary education. 

The committees of your associa- 
tion are just another aspect of its 
democratic methods of procedure. 
A list of W.E.A. committees is 
given in the March JouRNAL. 
Write the chairman your sugges- 
tions. 











Your Name is on 
The ‘‘Sucker’’ List 


The next few months will 
be “open season” for the cor- 
respondence school racketeers, 
so watch out for salesmen and 
institutions which promise 
you easy credits for the 
courses being offered. Don’t 
take a bit of stock in the 
“credentials” being offered, 
or the recommendations of 
others. Above all DON’T 
SIGN CONTRACTS. When 
you're being rushed into sign- 
ing you can be pretty sure 
that there’s a catch in the 
proposition, someplace. 

We are trying to do our 
part by keeping fraudulent 
advertising out of the Jour- 
NAL. You can help by saying 
“NO!” to salesmen who rep- 
resent correspondence schools 
of which you have never 
heard. 

Let’s keep the racketeer 
out of Wisconsin schools. 
This applies to salesmen who 
stress the “give away” feature 
of book sets being sold, cor- 
respondence schools other 
than recognized institutions of 
learning, and many “‘travel- 
and-earn-college-credit” con- 
cerns. Some are O. K., but the 
majority are frauds. When in 
doubt stop, and try to secure 
reliable information from the 
Office of the State Superin- 
tendent. 























Wis. Hydrographic Map 
Ready for Teacher Use 


Many Wisconsin teachers, par- 
ticularly those teaching geography, 
will be interested to know that the 
Public Service Commission has 
prepared a Hydrographic Map of 
the state, and that part of the Up- 
per Peninsula of Michigan, the 
water-shed of which drains into the 
Menominee River. 

This map has been prepared 
from the most reliable data avail- 
able, made to the scale of 1 inch 
equal to 6 miles, also showing 
county, township and range lines, 
with the names of counties, larger 
streams, the most important lakes 
and reservoirs. 

The map is now available in 
blue line form in two parts: a 
north half taking in that part of 
the state lying north of township 
No. 23 or north of a line extend- 
ing across the state from Green 





H. S. Testing Program 
Planned for Next Month 


T. L. Torgerson 
University of Wisconsin 

The 1936 Wisconsin Achieve- 
ment Testing Program sponsored 
by the University of Wisconsin 
with the cooperation of the State 
Department of Education and the 
public schools will be conducted 
in the high schools of the state 
the second week in May. The pro- 
gram will include tests in Algebra, 
Geometry, General Science, Biol- 
ogy, American History, and Lan- 
guage Usage. The 1936 tests are a 
new and improved edition of the 
tests used last year. The test in 
American History emphasizes the 
measurement of understanding and 
interpretation of historical data and 
differs most markedly from the 
previous forms. The tests may be 
secured from the E. M. Hale Pub- 
lishing Company but are not avail- 
able until the state testing week. 

As in previous years a report 
will be made to the schools of the 
state the first week in September 
based upon the records of results 
submitted to the University. The 
report this year will again provide 
norms for the dull group and the 
bright group in addition to the 
state wide norms. 

An increased interest and par- 
ticipation has been shown in this 
program each year. More than six- 
ty-thousand high school pupils par- 
ticipated in the 1935 program. A 
letter announcing the program and 
giving specific details was sent to 
every high school principal and 
superintendent in the state on 
April first. Teachers should con- 
sult their principals for details. 
We solicit your cooperation and 
support. 





Bay to the southern end of Lake 
Pepin, and a south half extending 
from the above named line to the 
Wisconsin-Illinois state line. The 
cost of these maps is as follows: 
Either north or south half (approx. 
314 ft. x 4 ft. each) $.85 in paper 
or $2.95 in cloth; the entire state 
(approx. 4 ft. x 7 ft.) $1.55 in 
paper or $5.55 in cloth. 

About June 1 the same map will 
be available for distribution show- 
ing, in addition, an outline of the 
drainage areas at each of the ma- 
jor dams within the state. Prices 
on these maps, when ready for dis- 
tribution, will be as quoted above. 

All teachers or schools interested 
in securing a copy of this map 
should place their orders with the 
Wisconsin Blue Printing Co., 17 
W. Dayton St., Madison. 
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E, P. KASCHE 
Appleton 


ROBERT L. PETERSON 
Appleton 


R. L. HIRSCHINGER 
Baraboo 


STODDART AGENCY 
Beaver Dam 


RODGER Dopp 
Beloit 


CHESTER UEHLING 
Beloit 


A. C. Gress 
Columbus 


WILLIAM C. STEINBERG 
Eau Claire 


E. C. SCHAUER 
Hartford 


JAMES T. O'CONNELL 
Kaukauna 


F. E. Hoarp 
Kenosha 


THE LEONARD AGENCY 
Kenosha 


CHas. E,. MCCULLOUGH 
Kenosha 


0. W. MUENSTER 
la Crosse 


I, E. DALTON 
Manitowoc 


MorTIMER G. HUBER 
Madison 


MERVIN W. HEss 
Madison 


VeRYL F. CouRTIER 
Madison 
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HALvor J. BERG 
Milton Junction 


C. H. ANDERSON 
Milton Junction 





saved monthly through 
the Aitna Life’s new 


GUARANTEED 
SAVINGS PLAN 


. will provide you with a cash return at the age you 
specify, or it will enable you to enjoy a regular income as 
long as you live. And this savings plan is a real profit to 


you for the cash return exceeds the amount you deposit. 


In addition there is a unique feature about this A2tna Life 


plan . . . a feature of vital importance. The coupon will 


bring you information as to just how $10, deposited 
monthly, will mean profit and security for you. 


ALBERT E. MIELENZ 
General Agent 
ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
312 First Wisconsin Natl. Bank Bldg. 
Milwaukee . ‘ . Wisconsin 








Please tell me about the Aitna Life’s NEW 
GUARANTEED SAVINGS PLAN 














GLENN W. MEDLER 
Milwaukee 


C. MOULTON KING 
Milwaukee 


H. A. MOEHLENPAH 
Milwaukee 


JOHN BIRNSCHEIN 
Milwaukee 


WILLIAM F. BUECH 
Milwaukee 


ALVIN MOSER 
Milwaukee 


MAX J. WESTER 
Milwaukee 


CHARLES T. COHEN 
Milwaukee 


. 


LAMPERT & RICKARD 
Neenah—Menasha 


Tom Dowp 
New Richmond 


E. L. ATwoop 
Oshkosh 


H. W. BRUEGGER 
Oshkosh 


W. H. CHEESMAN 
Racine 


WILuis P. SPERRY 
Phillips 


W. F. PATZER 
Sheboygan 


F. R. CRUMPTON 
Superior 


SPENCER W. TURNER 
Tomak 


Otto C. FREYER 
Waukesha 


OPPERMANN & 
HELLING, INC. 
Wausau 


BEN J. LUDTKE 
W hitewater 
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Platteville Checks on 
All of Its Graduates 
As a result of the work of one 
of its seniors, James Gordon, 
Platteville State Teachers college 
knows the status of all of its grad- 
uates from 1866 to 1935. The sur- 
vey reveals pertinent facts regard- 
ing the type of educational service 
rendered. It also shows that, for 
some, teaching was pretty good 
preparation for entrance to profes- 
sions and careers. Perhaps other 
institutions would find similar dis- 
tributions. A few of the Platteville 
facts are given below. 


Graduate Survey—1936 


Total Number of Graduates 4,874 
Number of graduate women 


Te Tiree ae 1,601 
Number of graduates teach- 

5 ne ee ae Se 1,416 
Number of graduates en- 

gaged in other occupa- 

UG eS oe, - 666 
Number of graduates de- 

ceased ___.- ee he 392 


Number of graduate women 
married and also teaching 58 
Number of graduates un- 


classified as to occupation 599 
Graduates Teaching 

In grade schools 416 
In rural schools aren 402 
In high schools _-.--..... 387 
High school principals ____ 60 
In universities or colleges__ 58 
City superintendents — : 27 


State Gr. School principals_ 25 


County supervising teachers 16 
County superintendents ___ 12 
In vocational schools ______ 13 


Graduates Engaged in Occu- 
pations Other Than 


Teaching 
IROL goa a 113 
ee 101 
ee ee Seen oe eo = 66 
Government employee —___- 58 
LAWYE? wosnn a ee 43 
Merchant pa 42 
Physician 28 
Secretary 26 
Clerk 21 
Research 15 
Dentist 14 
Bookkeeper ~~-------___- 14 
Le) 13 
Religious work ~_________ 12 
Newspaper work ________- 10 
a a oe 10 
CS 8 
LO a ee enero 5 
Mining —_~~- 4 
Lecturer ....- : .: 3 
Undertaker __ ee. 3 
LS i a ore ee 3 
Te : 2 
Miscellaneous business —___ 52 





Granton Seniors Turn 
Spotlight on Teachers 


Granton High school seniors 
were recently given the opportunity 
to name characteristics which in- 
gratiated teachers, or vice versa, 
with students. Principal Knudtson 
thinks most folks underestimate the 
ability of students to analyze per- 
sonalities and techniques. Granton 
seniors gave the following reasons 
tor liking a teacher: 

Doesn't have “pets” 

Doesnt preach and scold all the 

time 

Isn't sarcastic 

Keeps good order in her classes 

Acts human 

Explains subject clearly 

Understands family background 

Grades fairly 

Admits that 

everything 

Reasons for dislikes mentioned 
most frequently were: 

Crabby 

Insulting 

Unfair marking 

Doesn't consider individual dif- 

ferences 

Walking newspaper 

Wouldn't or couldn't 

subject clearly 

Allowed pupils to do as_ they 

pleased 

Never practices what she 

preaches 

Talks too much in class 

Talks too much about pupils at 

her boarding house 

The questionnaires were distrib- 
uted and collected by the pupils 
and those reporting were asked not 
to sign them. 


she doesn’t know 


explain 


Power of Journal Ad 
Restores Lost Chapeau 


Once in awhile an advertiser 
questions the “pulling power’ of 
the JouRNAL, and implies that few 
of our readers look beyond the 
cover, unless they turn to the joke 
page. We've always been able to 
retaliate by telling the Doubting 
Thomas about kicks which come in 
when we make mistakes—-as we do, 
for we are only built of common 
clay, and you know that common 
clay is acknowledged to be imper- 
fect in spots. But we hated to 
drag out such evidence, as we're 
none too proud of the “‘bulls’’ we 
pull. Now all is changed, and 
Coach Willis Jones’ hat is our best 
testimonial. 

Shortly after the state conven- 
tion we learned that Coach Willis 
Jones of Madison West high school 
had lost his brand new hat in the 
mad scramble which resulted after 
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Aid of Pupils Asked 
in Forestry Program 


Here's a suggestion to teachers 
interested in conservation lessons 
for their classes. The Wisconsin 
Garden Club Federation, in co- 
operation with the Wisconsin Con- 
servation Commission and allied 
agencies, is sponsoring a_ school 
project whereby students in Wis- 
consin schools take an active part 
in the establishment of a ‘“Wiscon- 
sin School Children’s Forest’ as a 
part of the Nicolet National For- 
est in northern Wisconsin. 

The plan as promulgated by the 
Junior Garden Division of the 
Wisconsin Garden Club Federation 
is more than a contribution idea— 
in fact, the contribution of pen- 
nies is merely a means of making 
school children feel that they are 
sharing in the state’s conservation 
program, and will thereby stir up 
interest in the schools participat- 
ing. All that is being asked of 
teachers is to see to it that each 
child be given definite instruction 
on forest conservation, and the part 
he is playing in the state’s refor- 
estation program. On Arbor Day 
each school participating in the 
event will have a special program, 
featuring conservation. Children 
will be invited to bring their pen- 
nies on that day, as a patriotic ges- 
ture of helpfulness. 

Mrs. Frank K. Quimby, Racine, 
state chairman for the promotion 
of this project, informs us that in 
cities where the schools have a 
ruling that prohibits the collecting 
of funds in the school, the libra- 
rians have agreed to co-operate by 
having the children bring their 
pennies to the library. 

The Federal Forest Service will 
send to each school participating 
in the project, a map showing the 
exact location of the forest. Upon 
request each school participating 
will receive four sample seedlings, 
so that the pupils can see what 
sort of trees are being planted. The 
essential thing is that teachers use 
these facts as a basis of teaching 
conservation. Those _ interested 
should write Mrs. Quimby at 934 
Hayes Ave., Racine. 


the physical education section meet- 
ing was adjourned. Just as a joke 
we inserted a notice to that ef- 
fect in the December JouRNAL, lit- 
tle thinking that anything would 
come of it, but much to our sur- 
prise and Coach Jones’ pleasure his 
hat came back! 

Moral—read the JOURNAL; you 


never can tell when an item which 
concerns you may turn up! 














ast Summer the Wisconsin 

State Teacher Colleges 
Had an Enrollment of 
more than 4500. 
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Wisconsin Schools 

Offering Courses of 

Special Interest to 
Teachers 


« 
EAU CLAIRE 
Pres. H. A. Schofield 


LA CROSSE 
Pres. Geo. Snodgrass 


MILWAUKEE 
Pres. F. E. Baker 


OSHKOSH 
Pres. F. R. Polk 


PLATTEVILLE 
Pres. A. M. Royce 


RIVER FALLS 
Pres. J. H. Ames 


STEVENS POINT 
Pres. F. S. Hyer 


SUPERIOR 
Pres. J. D. Hill 


WHITEWATER 
Pres. C. M. Yoder 














YOU CAN'T 
“STAND. STILL" 
PROFESSIONALLY 


Education is not static, and 
there is nothing like “stand- 
ing still” as a teacher—either 
you go back while education 
advances, or you keep up with 
the times. The teacher who 
goes back is left in a “rut”, 
while the wide-awake teacher 
advances from one good job 
to another. 

You can achieve success 
professionally by “keeping up 
with the times”, and this can 
best be done through con- 
tinued contact with the latest 
ideas in education. 


A summer session at one of 
Wisconsin’s State Teacher col- 
leges will give you an oppor- 
tunity of meeting the new 
requirements. 


THE 


WISCONSIN 


STATE TEACHER 


COLLEGES 





AN INVESTMENT IN THE FUTURE 


\y ee P 
AT MINNESOTA 


‘Wa 

COME to the University of Minnesota. Prepare yourself for 
a better position with greater earnings. Study amidst ideal sur- 
roundings in the beautiful city of Minneapolis at the very gate- 
way to the ten thousand lakes of Minnesota, one of America’s 
most famous summer playgrounds. 


A COURSE FOR ADULT EDUCATION LEADERS 


A faculty of 250 educators teaches courses in Sociology, Child 
Welfare, Emergency Education, Public Health, Home Economics, 
Physical Education, Play Production, Music, and many others. Ali 
departments, laboratories, libraries and research facilities open all 
summer. Special lectures, plays and excursions give the oppor- 
tunity of combining study with recreation. Fees are moderate, 
living costs low. 




























Write for Complete Bulletin 
Director of Summer Sessions, Dept. E 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


LABORATORIES, TWO TERMS 


June 15 - July 25 
July 25 - Aug. 29 


Enroll for the sec- 
ond term after re- 
turning from The 
N. E. A. Convention 
at Portland, Ore. 





fool Onsz way to happiness is 






health and an aid to good health 
is good teeth. Four factors that 
help teeth last a lifetime are: 
Right Food, Personal Care, Den- 
tist’s Care and plenty of Chewing 
Exercise. There is a reason, a time 
and place for Chewing Gum. 


Today, manufacturers call upon great Uni- 

versities to make impartial investigations 

of their. products. Results of such re- 

seatch form the basis of our advertising. 

The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers 
Pier 23, Rosebank, Staten Island, New York 
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Coming Events 


April 24—25—City Supts. and School Boards 
Association, at Milwaukee. 

May 1-2—State Vocational conference, at 
Madison. 

May 2—History and Social Studies confer- 
ence, Memorial Union, Madison. 

May 7—Finals in Extemp. Speaking, at 
Madison. 

May 11-15—State and National P.T.A. con- 
ventions, at Milwaukee. 

May 28-29—State Music Festival, at Madison. 

June 28-July 2—N.E.A. at Portland, Oregon. 








President Frances Jelinek contributed an article to 
the March issue of The American School Board 
Journal entitled: “Teacher Tenure or Political Pa- 
tronage?” It is stimulating and points out some pre- 
vailing inconsistencies and weaknesses in teacher ap- 
pointments. Miss — makes a plea for careful 
initial selection of teachers to be supplemented by 
tenure. 


Changes at Three Lakes: Arthur Oesterich, high 
school teacher, hired as principal, succeeding George 
Fahey, resigned; Adolph Rycdzewski and Miss Edith 
Liebenstein hired to fill two of the four vacancies 
resulting from the resignations of Misses Dorothy 
and Dallas Darrow, Marguerite Lamon, and Ruth 
Leurquin. A. Koenig, coach and science teacher has 
been appointed assistant principal for the coming 
year. The school board is also considering several 
curriculum changes. 


Mrs. Opal Wiegand and Miss Sadie Espeseth, 
teachers in the Eagle River graded school, have com- 
pleted work on a new book, which contains studies 
and application lessons in Elementary Agriculture. 


Assistant State Superintendent Waddell informs 
us that the fall conferences of administrative groups 
will be held during the last week of September. 


Miss Eleanor Leslie, teacher of the Plumb school, 
near Porterfield, was hostess to all of her pupils at a 
Valentine’s party. The event was also in the nature of 
a birthday party, with Miss Leslie stepping out of 
her role as hostess to become the honored guest. 


We received a fine St. Pat. present on the 17th of 
last month in the form of a copy of the March 
Breeze, published by the students of the Outagamie 
Normal School at Kaukauna. The entire paper, in 
mimeograph form, was printed in a beautiful Irish 
green, while two St. Pats. (top hats, shamrocks, and 
bes 2 pipes) formed a prominent part of the banner 

ead. 


Miss Gertrude Forrester, chairman of high school 
guidance at West Bend, participated in a broadcast 
on “Vocational Guidance for the Youth of Your 
Community”, during the recent National Vocational 
Guidance association meeting in St. Louis. 


West Bend High school has installed a school 
sound system with radio loud speakers in every 
room. 


ABRIL. 





Give Us The Newsl 


We would like to ask a favor of 
you. When anything newsworthy 
happens around your school, which 
involves teachers in any way, please 
jot it down and send it in to us, for 
our news pages. The news section of 
the Journal is the most-read feature 
of the magazine, and we want to 
make it even more interesting. To 
date we have had to rely upon our 
clipping service, and unfortunately 
some of the items are not accurately 
reported, and of course readers blame 
us for the inaccuracies when we re- 
print them as given us. 

We'll appreciate your co-operation. 
This is your magazine, and we want 
you to act as our correspondent in 
your community. But be sure that 
the items concern teachers—we are 
not interested in student activities 
for the news section of our maga- 
zine. 




















Mr. W. A. Stolen, formerly Michigan representa- 
tive of the E. M. Hale Company is now representing 
the Webster Publishing Company in Wisconsin. Mr. 
W. H. Allison, who has represented the Webster 
company in Wisconsin for many years and has made 
many friendships among schoolmen of the state, has 
been appointed representative for North and South 
Carolinas. The transfer was made at Mr. Allison’s 
request, because of the illness of his wife, necessitat- 
ing a change of climate. Welcome, Mr. Stolen, and 
good luck to Mr. Allison! 


The second annual meeting of the Wisconsin State 
High School Coaches association was held at Wiscon- 
sin Rapids on March 27, the final day of the state 
high school basketball tournament. The program was 
arranged by Louis E. Means, president of the asso- 
ciation and athletic director at Green Bay East high 
school. Speakers included Bud Foster, U. of W. bas- 
ketball coach, Conrad M. Jennings, Marquette Uni- 
versity, and Robert Lindwall, intra-mural director at 
Lincoln High school, Manitowoc. 


Somehow or other the subjects of typing and short- 
hand—particularly the latter—have been associated 
with girls and young ladies, a fact which is born out 
by a recent finding of Milton C. Potter, superintend- 
ent of the Milwaukee schools, who noted that very 
few boys take these courses. In fact, in 11 Milwaukee 
high schools there are only 411 boys in the shorthand 
classes, as compared with 2,964 girls; while only 955 
boys take typing, as compared to 3,169 girls. As 
Supt. Potter points out, many of the boys who side- 
step these commercial courses as ‘‘sissy subjects” will 
regret their attitude when they enter the business 
world. Many organizations demand such training in 
men, and there is no questioning the value of such 
subjects to any boy going into journalistic work. 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE -Seen on Student Tours 


Le UNIVERSITY 


OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; moun- 
tain camp maintained for summer stu- 
dents. Altitude of one mile, within sight 
of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled cli- 
mate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 22 to July 24 
Second Term, July 27 to Aug. 28 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. University 
Theater with special instruction in Dra- 
matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- 
tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 


Boulder Common Point from East and South 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. R) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
Summer Quarter Catalog 
Summer Recreation Bulletin 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Graduate School Bulletin 
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City and State. 





Tomahawk High school is having its face lifted, to 
the extent of having a new gymnasium added to the 
school. The work is being done as part of a PWA 
project, with other Federal funds being used to make 
improvements on other public school buildings. 


Wisconsin was well represented in St. Louis at the 
meeting of the National Association of Deans of 
Women, February 18-22. The Deans and advisers 
present from this state were: Zoe Burrell Bayliss, 
University of Wisconsin; Arlene Behrend, Oconomo- 
woc High school; Florence Case, State Teachers col- 
lege, Oshkosh; Mrs. Harriet Fritsche, Oshkosh High 
school; Mrs. Louise T. Greeley, University of Wis- 
consin; Irma Hathorn, State Teachers college, River 
Falls; Mabel Mannix, Marquette University; Aleida 
Pieters, Milwaukee-Downer college; Marguerite 
Woodworth, Lawrence college, Appleton. 


Principal I. C. Painter, Wausau Senior High 
school, was the guest of honor at a banquet tendered 
him last month to pay tribute to his long term of 
service as an educator in Wausau. Principal Painter 
is completing his twenty-fifth year as a teacher and 
administrator in the Wausau school system. 

Karl Mathie, onetime principal of the Wausau 
Senior High school and former superintendent of 
schools, acted as toastmaster. Speakers included E. C. 
Marquardt, member of the faculty and student of the 
high school under the principalship of Mr. Painter; 
A. P. Minsart, veteran head of the chemistry depart- 
ment; Miss Lillian Bohl, also a faculty member; and 
Supt. Everett C. Hirsch. Miss Marilla Zellhoefer and 
William Maxwell, Senior High school faculty mem- 
bers, presented in costume several old-time dances 
which were popular about the time when Mr. Painter 
first became principal of the high school. 


The Central Wisconsin Schoolmasters club met at 
Lincoln High school, Stevens Point, the early part of 
last month. E. G. Doudna and State Supt. John Cal- 
lahan were speakers. Mr. Hornigold of the Wisconsin 
Rapids High school entertained with several songs. 
Glenn Tinkham of Marshfield, president of the club, 


presided. 


T. C. Parr, superintendent of the Whitehall schools 
for the past ten Years, has accepted a position as 
dean of the Junior College at Worthington, Minne- 
sota. He and his wife will move to Worthington the 
latter part of June. 


The third annual bird house building contest is 
being conducted at the Wausau Junior High school, 
under the direction of Principal G. W. Bannerman, 
with assistance of S. Russell Slade and George Guen- 
ther of the industrial arts department of the school. 


A recent opinion of Attorney General J. E. Fin- 
negan is of interest to school people: To Walter B. 
Murat, District Attorney, Portage County: “A mem- 
ber of a non-salaried city school board may act as its 
secretary and receive compensation therefor.” 


Mrs. J. H. Larkin, instructor in the Brodhead High 
school, was severely injured the latter part of Feb- 
ruary when a picture and frame fell from the wall 
when molding gave way, and inflicted a deep wound 
in her scalp. 


Another teacher injury—and this one chalked up 
against the slippery weather of late February. Miss 


SR SA ears. Lottie Brassard, fourth grade teacher at the Lincoln 
ee ee school in Merrill, slipped on the walk and fractured 

several ribs. 
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The 1936 convention of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association will be held at Seattle, Wash- 
ington, July 6-10, directly following the NEA con- 
vention at Portland. Many Wisconsin teachers are 
planning to combine pleasure with professional busi- 
ness, by visiting such scenic spots as Jasper National 
Park, Lake Louise and Banff, Glacier National Park, 
Yellowstone, or Alaska, either before or after the 
Portland and Seattle meetings. An Alaskan cruise 
starts from Seattle on July 11, offering a perfect 
recreational aftermath to the convention activities. 


The Council of Education of the Superior public 
schools is continuing its radio programs every 
Wednesday morning over station WEBC. During the 
month of February the Kindergarten—Primary section 
of the Council presented a series of broadcasts on 
problems attending children of kindergarten age. 


The February issue of the School Arts Magazine 
was edited by Jane Rehnstrand, director of art at 
Superior State Teachers college. Other Superior con- 
tributors were: Daisy Fulton, Gertrude Unthank, 
Elizabeth Monger, Myrtle Hard, and Julia McArthur. 


Miss Miriam McIntyre, supervising art teacher at 
Ashland High school for the past year and a half, 
resigned late in February to accept a similar position 
in the Dowagiac, Michigan, high school. 


Teacher loans available. See ad. page 437. 


President Frances Jelinek was one of the speakers 
at the annual banquet of the Milwaukee Teachers 
Association, held in February to welcome new teach- 
ers into the association. Other speakers were: Mil- 
ton C. Potter, superintendent of schools; Max 
Fritschel, president of the Milwaukee Principals as- 
sociation; Miss Marcella Schneider, president of the 
Milwaukee Kindergarten Teachers association; Miss 
Josephine Maloney, president of the Milwaukee 
Classroom Teachers’ league; Miss Lotta Fowler, 
Midwest vice president of the National League of 
Teachers’ associations; Miss Lillian Kingston, presi- 
dent of the Business and Professional Woman's club; 
Mrs. M. R. Burmeister, president of the City Coun- 
cil of the P. T. A.; Miss Joanna Hannan, member 
of the executive committee of the Wisconsin Educa- 
tion association, and Miss Mary Potter, Racine, vice 
president of the Wisconsin Education association. 


Miss Louise Collier, head of the English depart- 
ment at Washington Park High school, Racine, was 
confined to her home for two weeks in February, 
with laryngitis. During her absence Miss Bernice 
Brehm conducted her classes. 















TEACHERS 
Why not start your “Commercial 


Training” in our Summer School. State 
Department of Education accepts our 
work on teachers’ certificates—courses 
thus qualify for commercial teaching or 
office positions as well as civil service. 













New term—June 22-29—July 6 
Call, phone, or write for Free Booklet 


SPENCERIAN COLLEGE 


606 East Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Phone Ma. 0880 
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BUSINESS is going to the dogs—to the 
15,000,000 dogs in U.S. Daily feeding cost, 
$1,500,000.00. Add cost of veterinary services, 
collars, kennels, and other expenses, and the 
annual dog bill reaches $600,000,000.00. 
— 

RECENTLY a law was passed in China 
prohibiting the Chinese from reading Lewis 
Carroll’s ALIicE’s ADVENTURES IN WONDER- 
LAND.* Lawmakers explained that because the 
book portrays animals that speak, it is blas- 
phemous. ‘A blasphemous law!” declare 
Carroll enthusiasts. ‘“There should be a law 
making it compulsory for everyone to read 
AuicE. *One of the 35 titles in THE WINSTON 
CLEAR-TyPE PopuLAR Cuassics. Have you 


the complete list? 
“_ 


MOST important educational trend is be- 
lieved to be the new regraded curriculum in 
arithmetic, whereby much of the subject matter 
of Grades 3, 4, and 5 is moved up half a grade. 
By means of this plan THE NEw CurRICULUM 
ARITHMETIcs (Brueckner et al.) facilitate learn- 
ing, reduce failures, and provide socializing 
experiences which greatly enrich the work. 
~~ 

NO oil painting in existence, it is believed, 
is thoroughly dry. 


— 
ANALYSIS of reading ability of 5,354 
pupils in 16 New York City high schools re- 
vealed the following: 15 per cent were below 
fifth grade level; 21.3 per cent were at fifth 
grade level; 35.6 per cent were at sixth grade 
level; 19.2 per cent were at seventh grade level; 
8.9 per cent were at eighth grade level or above. 
The pupils examined were selected on the basis 
of an intelligence quotient below 90. Winston 
representatives report similar situations in all 
sections of the U.S. Ideal for use in diagnostic 
and remedial reading instruction are SCOUTING 
THROUGH, PIONEER TRAILS, and THE ROUND-UP. 

tt et all 
IN some cigar stores around Times Square in 
New York City, the telephone books are sub- 
jected to such hard usage that they are com- 
pletely worn out within 72 hours. Textbooks, 
like telephone books, receive hard usage. A 
suggestion—equip your pupils with geographies, 
arithmetics, and histories bound in the patented 
Winston “Hercules” binding—the strongest 
schoolbook binding known. 


The JOHN C.EVVZ INES ey | 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO ¥ ATLANTA T DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO 
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... Stop off at 


Glacier Park 


rc 








on your way to or from the 


N. E. A. CONVENTION 


@Now you can tour Glacier Park in 1, 
2 or 3 days by bus while traveling to or 
from the Pacific Northwest on the lux- 
urious Great Northern train, the Empire 
Builder, which stops at East and West 
entrances. Travel this way and see the 
multi-colored peaks, ancient glaciers, 
waterfalls and lovely alpine lakes. Meet 
Blackfeet Indians, picturesque guides, 
interesting people from all over the world. 
Hike, ride horseback, make launch trips 
among the Shining Mountains. Hospi- 
table hotels, chalets and tent camps. 


on the direct route to 


Pacific Northwest 


Visit interesting cities and famous 
national parks in Pacific Northwest— 
then north to Alaska, or south to Cali- 
fornia. Go via— 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


======= Clip this Coupon Today =======: 


A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway, Dept. Wd2, St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me further information on Glacier 
Park (] Pacific Northwest ( Alaska () California 0 
All-Expense Tours [] 


Name. 
Addr 
City State. 2304 














Harry E. Coblentz, principal of the South Division 
High school, Milwaukee, was granted a leave of 
absence for the entire second semester of this year, 
due to continued ill health. Mr. Coblentz, who is 
nearing the retirement age of 70, has been principal 
of the South Division school since 1909. Prior to his 
present illness he had received only one month’s leave 
during his entire teaching and administrative career— 
an unusual record. 

James A. Book, vice principal, was named to take 
over the administrative duties of Mr. Coblentz. 


Mrs. Emily Fawcett, for thirteen years teacher of 
English in the Lancaster High school, has accepted a 
position with the Compton Publishing company in 
Chicago. Her work, which will start after June 1, 
will consist of the training, hiring, and supervision 
of salesmen. 


The Adult Education teachers of Chippewa County 
held an all-day meeting in Chippewa Falls, Febru- 
ary 24. Mrs. Madeline Downer, supervisor, was in 
charge of the meeting, with Miss Adele Felch as 
local sponsor of the conference. 


The Douglas County Teachers’ club presented a 
play “Our Lean Years” at the county drama festival, 
presented at the Four Corners hall the latter part of 
February. Teachers who took part in the play were 
Misses Eleanor Christianson, Olive Wilkinson, Dor- 
othy Kuhlmey, Florence Batte, Mildred Erickson and 
Dorothy Smith, Ronald Apelquist, Wayne Britton, 
Ralph Nickelotte, Byron Braman, Russell Jones, Paul 
Williams, Arne Anderson and Ruben Bergsten. 

Proceeds will be used for the Douglas county 
scholarship fund. 


Teacher loans available. See ad. page 437. 


A reprint of an illustrated article on ‘Town Gov- 
ernment in Wisconsin,’ in the 1935 Wisconsin Blue 
Book, by Professor George Wehrwein, is now avail- 
able from the department of debating and public 
discussion of the University Extension Division at 
five cents so long as the supply lasts. Professor 
Wehrwein, a recognized authority on local govern- 
ment, begins his article with an historical survey of 
Wisconsin’s town government (derived from the New 
England form), and ends with a consideration of 
proposed adjustments in the interest of economy and 
efficiency. It should have particular interest for those 
concerned with school administration and to rural and 
other groups studying changes in the form of local 
government to provide greater service for every dol- 
lar expended. 


Doings in Clark County: Miss Gertrude Clouse of 
Neillsville is the new county nurse ... in order to 
give rural students the benefit of inter-school con- 
tests plans have been made to have all schools par- 
ticipate in county-wide contests in oral reading, spell- 
ing, creative art work, public speaking, and first aid 
treatment. . . . First Aid instruction was given all 
children in Clark county this year by Dr. Morris of 
Neillsville. A second series of demonstrations under 
the direction of Dr. Morris is being planned for 
this spring. 


The seventh world conference of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations will be held in 
Tokyo, Japan the week of August 2-7, 1937. Infor- 
mation concerning the meeting ‘can be secured by 
writing the Federation headquarters at 1201 16th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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High School Contest 


Just as final proof went to the printer’s we 
learned of a contest of interest to high school 
students. An anonymous donor has given to 
Naisos society (a U. of W. campus society 
for religious and racial toleration) and the 
Madison Council of Jews and Christians, a gift 
of $100 to be used for an essay contest open 
to all high school seniors in Wisconsin. First 
prize is fifty dollars; second, twenty-five; 
third, fifteen; and fourth, ten dollars. 

Contestants are to write on either ‘The Spirit 
of Toleration—The Mark of an Educated 
Man”, or “Toleration and the Responsible 
Citizen”. 

The contest closes May 15, and all essays 
should be addressed to Miss Alice Wicks, 
240 Lake Lawn Place, Madison, Wisconsin. 




















The faculty of Washington Park High school, 
Racine, had a party the latter part of February, and 
from all reports it was quite an affair. Each guest 
came as some plutocrat, and the evening was rounded 
off with a game of “Monopoly’’. The school paper, 
in reporting the event, took great glee in telling its 
readers that Miss Harriet Harvey, history instructor, 
spent quite a bit of time “in jail’ while A. B. Close, 
vice-principal was one of those who went broke with 
a mighty crash. 

The party, which was termed an unqualified suc- 
cess by all the “millionaires” who attended, was di- 
rected by Miss Anna Neitzel, Miss Dorothy Root, 
Miss Bertha Cape, Miss Elizabeth Walker, Miss Mar- 
garet Teuscher, T. E. Beach, and T. D. Rowe. 


The Cudahy Vocational school has organized a day 
nursery school for children under school age, being 
operated in conjunction with the adult day classes. 
The “enrollment” consists of some sixteen youngsters 
brought there by mothers who are enrolled in the 
cooking and sewing classes supervised by Miss Mable 
Neergard, who also is director of the nursery. She is 
assisted by three girls working under N.Y.A. projects. 


Next time you go to Wausau take a look in the 
classroom of the Marathon County Normal school, 
and we'll bet that you'll be surprised. Instead of 
desks of the traditional type each student has a regu- 
lar office desk, thus giving him a closer touch with 
the job situation as he will meet it after graduating 
from school. Principal Merle Palmer says that the 
plan gives students a new interest in their work, and 
also makes them feel as though they are doing work 
in practical surroundings. We understand that the 
county normal at Mayville was the first to introduce 
this new type of classroom equipment, and many 
other schools indicate their intention of following 
suit. 


New York City was host to the Music Educators 
National Conference, March 29-April 3. Comprising 
a membership of over 15,000 people actively engaged 
in teaching music, it is no surprise that thirty-five 
delegates represented Milwaukee, incidentally to 
honor Herman F. Smith, their director, who is presi- 
dent of this formidable group. 

Supt. Milton Potter addressed the conference on 
“Orchestrating the Curriculum’. It is a significant 
fact that this convention was the first one to con- 
vene in the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Congratulations to Mr. Smith for the honor of 
leadership in this conference. 
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\\ FOR YOUR 


SUMMER 
AND STUDY 


Montana is individual—new and 
refreshing. Know tho delights of a 
Glacier or Yellowstone Park tour, and 
summer school attendance at one of 
the units of the Greater University of 
Montana. These institutions offer you 
a delightful combination of unexcelled 
curricula, restful coolness and sur- 
rounding scenic beauties. 


Railways, highways, and skyways 
ali lead to Montana’s wonderland— 
write for information. 


Ce ED eal 


@ MONTANANS, INC. 


Helena, Montana 


Please send me information about 
[_] Montana's vacation opportunities; also 
(_] Montana’s school facilities. 








NAME a 





ADDRESS 





"See Montana and Attend the N.E. A. 


Convention in Portland, Oregon 
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AS easy as 
2 plus 2 


... this business of planning 
security for your later years! 


Guardian Life representatives are thorough- 
ly trained in the matter of advising the most 
sound, practical plan to insure your finan- 
cial security in later years ...a plan to 
coordinate a well rounded out program to 
fit your individual needs. Fill out and mail the 
coupon below for copies of our latest insur- 
ance bulletins on “planning for the future.” 


Nat jfonalye 
Insurance Company, 


MADISON, WIS. 





National Guardian Life Insurance Co. 
122 West Washington Avenue 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Gentlemen: I shall be pleased to have 
my name on your mailing list ... so 
that I may receive your latest bulletins 
on life insurance planning. 


PPRte (OF IPE. nn cee oe wcenccocmeneseen 
RRORESE one cwenennenccnuoneneee 














NEW LOW 
RATES 


—rooms with 
bath, for as 
litile as 


$2.50 


per day 





A WEEK-END VACATION 


Get away from the hum-drum of every- 
day affairs. Visit Milwaukee! Enjoy 
the theatres .. go shopping .. see the 
sights. The change will do you good! 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 


MILWAUKEE 
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Trees of North America 
Butterflies of America 

Wild Flowers of America 

Birds of America (y4,.) 


Red Book—Blue Book—Green Book 


A complete set, consisting of the Red 
Book, Green Book, and Blue Book of 
Birds of America, neatly packed in a 
handy canvas belt sack, containing also 
a pad and pencil. An ideal kit for the 
WatuPe: SWMGCNG ooh Se eee 50¢ 


All books handy pocket size about 3x5 
inches containing 96 pages illustrated in 
natural colors. Reasonably priced at 15¢ 
each postpaid. 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Member of the W.E.A. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

“Folks Like Our Friendly Service” 
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Carolyn Hurley, domestic science teacher at Prairie 
du Sac for the past two years recently accepted a 
position as head of similar county work in Waukesha 
county. Helen Lohr, La Crosse, has taken the Prairie 
du Sac position. 


County Superintendent M. T. Buckley, West Bend, 
was recently elected president of the Washington 
County Old Settlers’ Club. 


Miss Esther Wilman, Ashland teacher whose hobby 
as a composer of music is gaining considerable recog- 
nition, was honored last month when the Wednesday 
Music club of Ashland sponsored a program con- 
sisting entirely of her own compositions. 


It takes more than four-foot snow drifts to stop 
Miss Edna Oestrick, rural school teacher near Plain- 
field, from reaching her school. During the past win- 
ter she went to extremes to reach her 28 pupils ten 
miles from her home. Getting up at 5 A. M. she 
drove as far as she could in her auto and finished the 
trip on skis. Did we hear anyone say that rural 
school teachers don’t earn their salaries ?!? 


Four teachers in the New London school system 
have resigned. Miss Rita Taggart and Miss Geraldine 
Lord resigned last month, while the resignations of 
Miss Vera Hoffman and Miss Grace Jackson become 
effective at the close of the school term. Miss Lord, 
who took a leave of absence in September, has been 
spending the winter in California. 


Miss Winifred Zwemer, visiting teacher in the 
Whitefish Bay schools, resigned her position last 
month, to join the psychiatric survey staff of the 
Rockefeller foundation. 


Three hundred youngsters who attend the Sevasto- 
pol school north of Sturgeon Bay had a real adven- 
ture last month when they were snowbound and were 
unable to return to their homes. The younger chil- 
dren were taken to homes in the village, while the 
older ones were provided with blankets and they 
slept in the school house. Meals’ were served under 
the direction of Miss Helen Hammes, home econom- 
ics teacher, and all in all everyone had a right merry 
time. Won't the students have tales to tell their 
grandchildren about the blizzards of 1936! 


Chef clubs for boys are proving to be real popular 
in Appleton, with 20 boys enrolled in the course 
offered ninth graders at Roosevelt Junior High school, 
while 16 boys are taking the course at Wilson Junior 
High. Harriet Thompson supervises the work at 
Roosevelt, while Miss Mabell Watkins teaches the 
boys at Wilson how to bake pies, cook meat, and 
prepare vegetables. After nine lessons the boys pre- 
pare a complete meal, and the faith of the teachers 
is demonstrated by their being guests at the ‘“‘ban- 
quet”’. 


Shades of St. Pat.! You should have seen the 
March 13 issue of the Nicolet News, school paper at 
Menasha High school, all dressed up in a shade of 
green which must have warmed the hearts of every 
Irishman in, the community. 


Miss Ilona Barclay, principal of the Lewis Valley 
State Graded school, La Crosse county, has accepted 
a position in the Onalaska school system. Mrs. Es- 
tella P. Clark has been engaged to succeed Miss 
Barclay. 
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coming to know about the travel oppor- 

tunities offered by the largest country 
in the world. It is not hard to get to from 
more western points . . . travel is not expen- 
sive and the rewards of a visit to Moscow, 
Leningrad, Kharkov or Kiev are _ great. 
Vacationists with more time may sail down 
the Volga, cross the Caucasus range or visit 
along the Black Sea Riviera and in lovely 
Crimea. Comfortable hotel accommodations 
are offered in all tourist centers as part of 
all-inclusive daily rates ranging from $15.00 
per day first class, $8.00 second and $5.00 
third . . . these also include meals, all trans- 
portation, with sleepers, on tours ranging from 
five to thirty-one days, transfers from stations 
and sightseeing with the services of trained 
guide-interpreters. A large illustrated booklet 
and colored map of the U.S.S.R. WIS will be 
sent on request or given to you by any travel 
agent. 


APPLY TO YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL 
AGENT FOR INFORMATION 


INTOURIST, INC. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 


J conte oi to Europe rapidly are 
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plus 1 
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FLAKE 
LOUISE ond 


EMERALD LAKE 
in the anadtan Rockres 


Photo by Maurice Kellerman 


GIVE YOU THREE VACATIONS IN ONE 


ANFF, with its castle-like hotel. A charming 

chateau set on the brilliant waters of Lake 
Louise. Primeval beauty of Emerald Lake with 
cozy comforts! Dance, swim, play tennis, golf.. 
ride and hike skyline trails. Invigorating Alpine 
air! Reduced summer round trip fares to 


Banff, North Pacific Coast, California, Alaska. 
Also, 9-Day All- Expense ALASKA Cruises $90 
UP 


from Seattle, Vancouver, Victoria 
(Meals and Berth Included Except at Skagway) 
e 


An Ideal Time for Your All-Expense Banff Tour!..On YourWay 
toorfrom N.E.A.Convention, Portland, Ore., June 28 to July 2. 


Travel by Train . . Safe. . 


Economical . . Comfortable 


Canadian Pacitic Hotels 


Ask Your Travel Agent—or THOS. J. WALL, General Agent, 
71 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
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Miss Luella Smith recently resigned her teaching 
position in the Shullsburg High school to teach in 
Rock county. Miss Leibe of Plymouth has been en- 
gaged to fill the Shullsburg vacancy. 


The Marathon County Teachers Association met at 
Wausau the early part of last month and elected the 
following officers: John Mattson, Ringle township, 
president; Elmer Kreie, Dorchester, vice-president; 
and Frank Betry, Wausau, secretary—treasurer. 


Miss Helen Cotts recently resigned her teaching 
position in Hartford to accept a job at the Emerson 
school at Madison, as auditorium teacher and coach 
of dramatics. 


“Better late than never, but according to 
our records Polk County is now 100%. First 
time in history.” 

—Kenneth L. Outcelt, County Superintendent 

Congratulations and thanks to all the loyal teach- 
ers “e Polk county. We hope that history will repeat 
itself ! 


Charles Schlumpf, athletic director at Cashton High 
school, resigned his position the first of this month to 
accept an appointment with the Wisconsin Conser- 
vation Commission. 


Teacher loans available. See ad. page 437. 


The Walker district school near West Plainfield 
claims that it holds the record for the longest time 
a school was closed during the cold spell during 
January and February. The school was closed for five 
solid weeks, which means that the term normally 
ending on June 5 will not terminate until July 17 
this year. 





VACATION 


outers 





For free literature and vacation information fill in 
and mail the coupon to 


att L. KELLY 
Pt. A, Northern Pacific Ry. 
1418 ajestic Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
I am interested in vacation trip to include: 
( ) N. E. A..Convention, Portland. ( ) Dude Ranches. 


(_ ) Yellowstone Park (Tours via hotels this year are lowest 
in history.) 


( ) Pacific Northwest. ( ) Alaska. (  ) California. 
Please send literature and full information. 


|) | SRR Fe caer se ae 
ADDRESS... . 342-8 


FY, lh Mipciing 
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Mrs. E. R. Hawley was recently engaged as teacher 
of home economics at Neenah High school, succeed- 
ing Miss Ruth Carlisle, who resigned. 


All faculty members except Miss Bertha Lindsay, 
general science teacher, have signified their intention 
of returning to Ellsworth next year. 


Ernest Steinhoff, instructor in chemistry, physics, 
science and geography at Chetek High school resigned 
the first of this month, to move to Madison where he 
is to manage a large dairy farm. 


Recently the Waupun High school orchestra was 
faced with the need for eight full sized cases for 
string bases, and they were provided by the handi- 
craft ability of O. C. Schenke, director of manual 
arts, and his son. All of the work was done on 
Saturdays. 

Another educational activity of Mr. Schenke is that 
of directing a course in home decorating, which has 
proved quite popular. Eighteen junior and senior 
high school girls are enrolled in the course. 


Supt. B. A. Kennedy, Prairie du Chien, will teach 
in the La Crosse State Teachers college summer 
session this year. 


The Tenure Committee of the W.E.A. met in Mil- 
waukee the early part of last month and made plans 
for a comprehensive study of the subject during the 
year. 


Miss Laura Haas and Mrs. Margaret Patton, teach- 
ers at the Lincoln school, Town of Lamartine, Fond 
du Lac county, have resigned and their positions have 
been taken by Miss Helen Dorsch and Miss Helen 


2 through 
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CHICAGO & 


NFORNIA 


Go One Way—Return the Other 
AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS 
De luxe 
GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 
via the colorful low- 
altitude way 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN LIMITED 
the scenic Colorado way 

San Diego California Pacific International 
Exposition open all summer. 
VERY LOW FARES 
Special low-cost-all-expense tours. 
N.E. A. Convention Portland, Ore., June 28 to July 2 


ROCK ISLAND 


Mail this coupon for details ' 

O. D. GARVEY, D. F. & P. A. 1 
Rock Island Lines 1 
500 Majestic Bidg. i 
i 

I 

1 











Milwaukee, Wis. Phone Marquette 6990 


Please quote fares and forward printed matter 
on (J California () All-Expense tours. 











Pacitic Northwest 


magnificent setting for 
the NEA Convention 


| poemapene D was indeed a happy choice—before, 
with and after the meeting there’s education 
and entertainment in the Northwest Wonderland. 


There’s riding on glorious mountain trails, broad 
ocean beaches, mid-summer skiing, interesting 
cities to explore, and cruising on beautiful Puget 


Sound. 


Make your plans include the luxury of travel on 
the air-conditioned OLYMPIAN over America’s 
Longest Electrified Railroad. It's the vacation trail 
incomparable. It's a perfect start for any vacation 
Yellowstone, Dude Ranches, Portland—the 
Columbia River Drive, Seattle, Mt. Rainier, Mt. 
Baker or Alaska. Return via Canada, California 
optional. 
Fares and travel costs are ‘way down whether 
you travel independently or with tour parties. 
Smart people travel by train. 


FREE BOOKLET — “Pacific Northwest 
Vacation Suggestions” and information 
andcosts forconvention trips are 
yours for the asking. Write today. 


}. C. PRIEN, General Agent 
701 N. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Tec MILWAUKEE 
ROAD 4\ Pei 


The Olympian 
The Hiawatha 
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HEADQUARTERS 


BLACK HILLS of So. Dakota 


Magnificent scenery, the world’s mightiest sculp- 
ture in the making — Mt. Rushmore. Glorious 
climate. Round trip from Chicago as low as 
$23.30. Money-Saving All-Expense Tours. 


| NORTH WOODS 


of Wisconsin, Upper Michigan — Minnesota, 
g sparkling lakes, fragrant forest — only a few 
e hours from Chicago. Excellent moderately priced 
accommodations. Round trip fares from Chi- 
cago as low as $8.90. 8 and 15-Day. All-Expense 

II Trips at Low Cost. 


COLORADO 


The sublime Rockies — majestic snow capped 
peaks that seem to pierce the sky. Round trip 
fare from Chicago as low as $27.50. 


YELLOWSTONE 


‘AR The most amazing group of natural wonders and 
© & beauties in the world. penne trip fare from 
Chicago as low as $46.9 


ZION-BRYCE-GRAND CANYON 


Unbelievable rock formations, gorgeously 
colored. Round trip rail fare from Chicago to 
Cedar City, Utah, as low as $48.25 


Il caLiFORNIA 


San Francisco, meeting place of travelers from 
the seven seas—Los Angeles, fascinating land of 
make-believe—the Fair at San ave: ——- 
trip fare from Chicago as low as $57.3 


Il PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
5 57 The N.E.A. Convention, June 27-July 2, at 


Portland, Ore., the city of roses, ringed about 
by majestic peaks. Round trip from icago as 
low as $57.3 

CANADIAN ROCKIES 

Banff - Lake Louise. Going to or returning from 
the Pacific Coast, at no extra cost. 


ALASKA—A low priced side trip. 


CHICAGO eNORTH WESTERN RY. 
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Under the direction of Miss Helen Franzke, public 
nurse, the grade school teachers of Marinette have 
examined every pupil to determine the extent of each 
child’s vision. A report on each child will be filed 
and parents whose children have defective vision will 
be notified. 

Miss Mary Spellman, former school teacher at 
Beaver Dam and vice president of the W.E.A. sev- 
eral years ago, recently bested three male competitors 
in the primary race for mayor of Beaver Dam. Miss 
Spellman was elected to the office last year and seeks 
re-election this month. 


Schoolmen who attended the Department of Super- 
intendence meeting in St. Louis last February went 
on record as favoring tenure of office, through the 
adoption of the following resolution: 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the 
Department of Superintendence here assembled 
in St. Louis, Missouri, February 25, 1936, con- 
demn, as contrary to the principles upon which 
the public schools of America were founded, 
any removal or appointment of a teacher, ad- 
ministrator, or any other employee of these 
schools, on the basis of or in any manner be- 
cause of political or partisan considerations; 
and further, that this statement be construed as 
applying to educational positions nationally, in 
the various states, and in the local school sys- 
tems; and further, that we condemn not only 
those without our profession who would dese- 
crate the high purposes for which our schools 
were founded and are maintained, but even 
more do we denounce those within our own 
ranks, as being more culpable than any others 
and unworthy of membership in our profession, 
who aid and abet partisan political acts affect- 
ing the schools or who themselves resort to 
political manipulation to secure positions in 
the schools. 








for 


your vacation 


a glorious 


Pacific 
Northwest Tour 135 


ALL EXPENSE ® FROM CHICAGO 
See GLACIER NATIONAL PARK — Port- 
land-Seattle-Victoria-Vancouver-Harrison 
HotS; rings,famous Canadian Rockies Spa, 
Lake ouise and Banff. Everything inclu- 
led — Railroad an g car Trans- 
portation—All meals—Sightseeing —First 
class Hotels. 
Toursleave ChicagoJuly 5-19-August 
2-16 on Great i Railway's famous 
EMPIRE BUILDER 


“ALASKA... ‘209 


ALL EXPENSE 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED ia, 
Ask for folder describing this omens 
bargain. Featuring 1l-day voyage throug 
lacid Inside Passage, Glacier National 
ark and Canadian Rockies. 18 days. Leave 
Chicago July 3-17-31 and August 14. 


For literature on Vacation bargains 
write, phone orc 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
212 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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President Frances Jelinek was re-elected president 
of the Milwaukee Teachers Association at its annual 
meeting, held last month. Other office holders were 
also re-named to their posts. They are: Nellie D. 
Roche, vice president; Eva May Acker, correspond- 
ing secretary; Rose Z. Mollica, recording secretary ; 
and Minnie E. Foulkes, treasurer. 


A new school paper which has made its appearance 
this year is the Waupun School News, a well-edited 
paper 8” x 1114”. Miss Shuart is the faculty advisor. 
One novel feature, is the addition of two one-page 
mimeographed supplements; one on grade school ac- 
tivities, and the other called the “Green Sheet” (just 
like the Milwaukee Journal!) of lighter reading. The 
entire paper is attractively made up and exceptionally 
well printed. 





Do ee 
Need . 
Money? 


@ We have money 
available for short- 
term loans, at a anniaiiie rate of interest. If you 
are a member of the W.E.A. and desire a small 
loan, write us for details. 


Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 
404 Insurance Bidg., Madison, Wis. 














SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR TEACHERS 


METHODS AND ACTUAL. TRAINING 
in Gregg Shorthand, Touch Typewriting, 
Secretarial Practice, Accounting 


National Reputation . . National Attendance 


Director 


MISS LOLA MACLEAN, nationally- 
known trainer of Shorthand Reporters. 


Author of Walton—Maclean Typewriting 
Procedure and Practice . . . Teachers’ 
Typewriting Manual. 


Transcription and actual typewriting 
from the start . . . methods and systems 
of training originated and developed ex- 
clusively by Miss Maclean in actual 
classroom practice. 


Write for the “Teachers’ Syllabus” 
it tells an interesting story of new and 
practical methods. 


DETROIT COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
19 Clifford St., Detroit, Mich. 


Exclusively for graduates of colleges 
and four-year high schools 





| CAPITALIZE 


Your Teaching Experience 


You can earn $300 to $1,000 during vacation in your home dis- 
trict or by traveling, on our GUARANTEED INCOME PLAN. 


Schools and teachers are demanding our NEW UNIT PLAN 
MATERIAL prepared at Teachers College, Columbia University, ; 
because it meets the needs of progressive school practice. It is 4 
on the Wisconsin approved list and is highly recommended by 
Wisconsin schools and teachers already using it. 

Only Superintendents, Principals and Teachers with at least 
5 years’ successful teaching experience can qualify. Car neces- 
sary—no investment required—exclusive territory. Correspond- 
ence confidential. 


State age, experience, choice of territory, and dates between 
which you can work. 


GEO. L. SHUMAN & COMPANY 


Dept. G 203 N. Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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V 
STUDY and RECREATION 


A College Class 
Studying 


Yellowstone Park (Optional), Rockies 
of Montana, Butte, Spokane, Seattle, 
Puget Sound, Victoria, Portland, 
Columbia River, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Hollywood, Berkeley, Grand 
Canyon, Colorado Springs, Denver, 
Pikes Peak, 


JULY 31 AUGUST 17 


Exceptional Rates 
Lowest in Travel History 


$144.85 $157.86 


Whitewater State Teachers College offers 3 to 4 credits 
For Information Write 


Whitewater State Teachers College 


WHITEWATER, WISCONSIN 
Attention: W. C. Fischer 





























39% LESS OCEAN 
Via the St. Lawrence Seaway 


Compare the ship routes on any map. Two 
serene days of sheltered-water sailing, going 
down the picturesque St. Lawrence. Also, you 
visit an extra foreign country, going this way. 

Empress sailings from Québec . . . Duchess 
and Mont ships from Montreal. 

Get booklet ‘39% Less Ocean,” also bulletin 
listing over 300 All-Expense Tours to Europe; 
YOUR AGENT or Canadian Pacific; K. A. Cook 
Steamship General Agent, 71 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Canadian Pacific 


Teachers of history and the social studies will 
meet in conference at the Memorial Union, Madison, 
on May 2. Dr. Howard Anderson of the University 
of Iowa, will speak on ‘The Basic Skills in the So- 
cial Studies”, and Professor Robert Reynolds of the 
History department at the U. of W. will be the 
luncheon speaker. Reservations for the luncheon 
should be mailed to B. W. Wells, East High school, 
Madison, with one dollar, covering luncheon and 
registration. 


Dean Lloyd K. Garrison of the university law 
school was the guest speaker at a dinner meeting 
of the Milwaukee High School Teachers Association 
at the City Club, March 25. 


The annual round-up meeting of the Monroe 
County Teachers Association was held at Sparta on 
March 7, with 99% of the teachers in attendance. 
The program, consisting of speeches by Asa M. 
Royce, president of Platteville State Teachers col- 
lege, and Reverend Gee of Sparta, as well as musical 
numbers by the Sparta High school students, was 
planned by President W. S. Jacka and his committee. 


From New York City comes another request for 
the Visual Education report with the comment: “The 
stimulating chapter titles are typical of Wisconsin's 
usual educational foresight.” 


AROUND AMERICA 





eta’ 1 49 Bsc 


itinerary includes 
Texas Centennial San Antonio Old Mexico 
Los Angeles Hollywood California’s Big Trees 





San Francisco Portland Seattle 

Steamer trip on Pacific Ocean—Vancouver’s Golden 

Jubilee—Canadian Rockies—Banff and Lake Louise 

Round trip rail ticket—All meals—Pullman—Sight- 

seeing—Handling of Baggage—in brief everything. 

Over 800 enjoyed this marvelous vacation bargain last 
ummer. Parties leave Chicago 

June 21—July 5—July 19—August 2—August 19 


June 21 departure permits you to attend N.E.A. 
CONVENTION at Portland. Special rare 
on this trip for Parties of two or more ‘ 
ask for organizer’s plan. 














Write today for descriptive pamphlet 


POWERS TOURS 


ESTABLISHED 1910 
111 W. Washington Street, Chicago 
Chicago’s oldest individual travel agency 





Our 15th Annual Catalog of 


SUMMER VACATIONS 


is now ready. 
Send for your free copy today! 


NYE & WINTER COMPANY 
—TRAVEL BUREAUS— 
623 N. 8th St., Sheboygan, Wis. 207 Sixth St., Racine, 
128 N. Oneida. 8t., Pe eton, Wis. 2 So. Carroll ‘St., Medlicon, Wis. 
231 isconsin Av., Milwaukee, Wis. 




















periences. . A New Life. . Scotland, England, 
Holland, Belgium, France. On finest steamers 
first class B deck outside, beds. New low rates. 
First class hotels, all rooms with private baths. 
Unexcelled motoring. All this included for only 
(Or, if you wish, a FREE TRIP to EUROPE) 398 


2 DAYS of Real Joy in New Lands..New Ex- 





INTERCOLLEGIATE TRAVEL BUREAU 
NEW YORK CITY 





S65 FIFTH AVENUE 
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TEACHERS WANTED KNITTING YARNS 
A limited number of Superintendents, Prin- FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
cipals and teachers having the use of a car er SHETLAND, GERMANTOWN, 
can earn from $240 up for eight weeks work es a ppt gsi cn Meee eee 
— ogee yy pond ane Lowest Prices. Prompt Mail Service. Over 500 FREE SAMPLES. 
write pt. ; rthington Ss ee St. 
Chicago, Ill. CLIVEDEN YARN CO. °*?pcictiohia, Pas 
SUMMER THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
COURSES Figure and Portrait Drawing and Painting—Landscape—Crafts— 
Principles and Technics of Art Instruction—Modeling—Pottery— 
FOR Advertising—Marionettes—Design and other subjects. Landscape and 


ART TEACHERS Figure Painting also offered for credit at Saugatuck, Michigan, Sum- 
mer School of Painting. Special exhibitions of contemporary art and 





June 29 to world famous permanent collections. 
August 8 For catalog, address Associate Dean, THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
& School of Fine and Industrial Art, Dept. TW, Michigan Ave., at Adams St., Chicago 
APPLICATION PHOTOS WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 
25 for $1.00—214x3% Complete Placement Service 
Sond ovteiead pihate, weet agenet . poe, AU ANGER 5 ein 
intact with reprint. eee SALARY BEL? ABILITY 
TWIN CITY PHOTO MILL MINNEAPOLIS 
Box 629, Minneapolis, Minn. + + «+ SEND FOR BLANK AND INFORMATION ++ «+s « 




















C e A 4 E Reliable Placement Service 


— Free Enrollment 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


(Established, 1900) 
W. E. CHASE, Proprietor - 2009 ADAMS ST., MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Photograph Service 








FOR GOO? tions | NATIONAL ASSOCIATION | Write for list = 
‘ ’ 7 by agencies recognize 
FOR GOOD of TEACHERS AGENCIES | 2G recommended 


TEACHERS Secretary—532 Genesee Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. by leading educators 
TEACHERS AGENCY 





The best school systems throvghout the country, both 

public and private, request us to recommend teachers 

to them. Excellent teachers are always in demand. 

Address 1200 Steger Building, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, [Illinois 


shoo in the United H U G H ES Pia oboe yet 
tates than those wit i i 
which we work. We TEACHERS AGENCY Tachi. saute ap 


le piggy Mee 25 E. Jackson, Chicago questionably the best it 


and Milwaukee suburbs Member National Association Teachers Agencies has been since 1929. 















ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY — FORWARD TO BETTER PAY. Two-thirds 





25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 1935 placements were promotions. Many in Wis- 
50th Anniversary consin. More from Wisconsin to other States. 
“Correspondent” Agencies; E. T. Duffield, 535 5th Ave., N. Y. . 
Aita B. Collier, Inc., Spokane, Wash. Large increase over 1934. Send for folder. 











The P ARKE Teachers Agency, Inc. 
GEORGE R. RAY, Owner und Manager 


RELIABLE PLACEMENT AND PHOTO SERVICE 
518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. Member N. A. T. A. MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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The German department of the West Bend High 
school, under the direction of Miss Ceil Podruch, 
presented an evening of unusual entertainment for 
the community on March 12. The entire program 
was in German and included two one-act plays and 
several specialty skits. German music, folk dancing 
and singing added a delightfully authentic flavor to 
the performance. The success of the finished produc- 
tion was largely due to the directing skill and orig- 
inality of Miss Podruch. 


Eau Claire high school debaters won the annual 
state championship at Madison, March 20. Antigo 
took second honors, while Mayville won third place. 
H. W. Mathison coached the winners. 


Additional 100%ers through March 27 are Evans- 
ville, Douglas Co., Eau Claire Co., and Monroe Co. 


Two Verona teachers, Miss Naomi Owen and Miss 
Margreta Koehler, narrowly escaped serious injury 
last month when their car was side-swiped by an- 
other car near Waukesha. Both teachers were thrown 
from the car onto the pavement, but fortunately were 
only severely bruised. 


Seventy per cent of the students of Neenah High 
school recently voted in favor of establishing an hon- 
orary society system to replace the practiced valedic- 
torian and salutatorian system in effect at the pres- 
ent time. The faculty has not decided whether the 
change will be made this spring or next year. 


Teacher loans available. See ad. page 437. 


The recent tragic death of Coach Bauer of Kenosha, 
during a basketball game with Beloit gave occasion 
for a bit of sportsmanship which should not be over- 
looked. Kenosha was leading Beloit by a rather large 
margin when the fourth quarter began, but the gap 
between the two teams was beginning to close when 
Coach Bauer died of a heart attack. Though the game 
meant much, as it virtually meant the winning of the 
district tournament and a good shot at the state title, 
the Beloit coach, Herman L. Jacobson, immediately 
forfeited the game to Kenosha. Beloit has won many 

es under Coach Jacobson’s direction, but his 
action showed that he was as good a loser as he was 
a graceful winner. Such action gives ample proof 
that for the real amateur athletics means something 
more than mere winning. 


A physical education demonstration was held at 
the Kaukauna High school gym on April 1 and 2. 
The various events were under the direction of 
Clifford Kemp. 


Plans are being made for the erection of a new 
$80,000 high school at Baldwin. 


The Menasha High school was destroyed by fire 
on March 21, with an estimated loss of $550,000. 
In addition, teachers lost about $5,000 worth of per- 
sonal property. Fortunately the fire took place after 
school hours; the forty-year old structure burning to 
the ground in three hours. 

S. E. Crockett, director of the vocational school, 
housed in the same building, narrowly escaped in- 
jury when he tried to save his records. 

Classes are being conducted in various halls 
throughout the city. 


Louis E. Means, athletic director at Green Bay 
East high school, was recently named director of ath- 
letics at Beloit college, succeeding Coach Robert Jag- 
gard, resigned. 


Necrology 
* W.E.A. Member at Time of Death 

Miss Mabel Ahlstrom, 55, former county superin- 
tendent in Burnett county, died at her home in St. 
Paul, Minn., February 14. Miss Ahlstrom started 
teaching at the age of 14, and was elected to the 
county superintendency when she was 21, making her 
the youngest county superintendent of schools in the 
United States at that time. 


Mrs. Effie Harrington Young, 78, for twenty-five 
years county superintendent of schools in Sawyer 
county, died at her home in Hudson on January 30, 
as the result of a heart attack. 


Mrs. Alice S. Galland, 83, former teacher in the 
schools of Fond du Lac county, died at her home in 
Rosendale, February 20. 


Miss Winifred Edsall, 59, member of the Fort At- 
kinson faculty, died at a Madison hospital, Febru- 
ary 27, following several months’ illness. Miss Edsall 
was given a leave of absence from her teaching duties 
last fall, because of illness. 


Mrs. Anna Raymer Shattuck, pioneer in the move- 
ment to teach Latin and Greek in the schools of 
northern Wisconsin, died at the home of her daugh- 
ter in Hartford, Conn., the latter part of February. 
The Shattucks formerly lived in Medford. 


Miss Rose Penchi, a teacher in Vernon County 
schools for twenty-five years and for the t six 
years a teacher in the Stoddard State Graded school, 
died at a La Crosse hospital on March 2. 


Mrs. Nellie Burns (nee Smith), 55, former teacher 
in the schools of Fond du Lac county, died at her 
home in Oakfield on March 1, after an illness of 
three weeks. 


Mrs. E. A. Harris, 60, former teacher in Dane 
county schools, died March 2, at a Ripon hospital, 
after a short illness. 


Miss Alice Glenn, 45, former teacher in the schools 
of Chilton and Mt. Horeb died March 9 at Prince- 
ton, Illinois, after an attack of pneumonia. Miss 
Glenn left the teaching profession to go into nursing. 


*Fred Bauer, 38, coach at Kenosha High school, 
died as a result of a heart attack on March 18, dur- 
ing a basketball game between his team and that of 
Beloit High school. Coach Bauer came to Kenosha 
in 1927 as assistant coach, and became head coach in 
1932. He had unusual success with his teams, and 
his death cut short a promising career. 


Dr. Kary C. Davis, 69, first principal of the Dunn 
County School of Agriculture, and for the past 23 
years a faculty member of Peabody college, died at a 
Nashville, Tenn., hospital on March 4. 


*Miss Edith Viola Morey, 63, a kindergarten 
teacher in Racine for the past 45 years, died March 13, 
at her home in Racine. Her entire teaching service 
was in the Racine public school system. 


Mrs. Mary McGovern Lyons, 79, English teacher 
at the old Madison high school for many years, died 
at her home in Madison on March 20 after a linger- 
ing illness. Mrs. Lyons had retired from teaching 
many years ago. 
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BE MODERN 








Tom oo tS 


V-8 ENGINE 
—WITH ECONOMY 


SAFETY GLASS ALL AROUND 
AT NO EXTRA COST 


POSITIVE MECHANICAL 
BRAKES 


WELDED STEEL BODY 
STRUCTURE 











e Ford V-8, among many other distinct advantages, 
es you CENTER-POISE RIDING and more braking area 
pound of car weight than any other low-priced car. 


VTHORIZED FORD DEALERS 








HT Ou: O. B. Detroit. Stand- 
up ard accessory group, in- 
cluding bumpers and 
spare tire, extra. All Ford V-8 cars 
have Safety Glass throughout at no 
additional cost. New, money-saving, 
convenient terms—ask about the $25- 
a-month and 1, % per month Finance 
Plans of the Universal Credit Com- 
pany. 











ON THE AIR 


THESE OUTSTANDING PROGRAMS 


SUNDAY EVENINGS—Ford Sunday Eve- 
ning Hour, with celebrated guest soloists. 
All Columbia stations. 


TUESDAY EVENINGS—Fred Waring and 
His Pennsylvanians. Complete Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 


FRIDAY EVENINGS—Fred Waring and 
His Pennsylvanians. National Broadcasting 
Company complete Blue Network. 














MINUTES 
of this 


LONG, LONG 


HOURS 
of this 


Why should long hours spent in antiquated, ill-designed 
seats . . . with vital organs cramped and their functioning 
retarded, eyes strained, health principles violated... 
be permitted to counteract the effects of a fine school 
health program? 

Classroom furniture should serve asa corrective of some 
of the physically harmful tendencies which any intensive 
educational program must inevitably impose on youth. 

That is why educators should provide pupils with the 
American Universal Better-Sight Desk . . . a type 


of school seat which induces good habits of posture 
and minimizes eyestrain. 


Classroom Posture posters and interesting pamphlets 
relating to healthful posture and eye-protection are 
available for teachers’ use, Address Dept. W.J.5 





The American Universal Better-Sight Desk 


ACCEPTED BY THE COUNCIL ON PHYSICAL THERAPY 
OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
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3 a 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


Makers of Dependable Seating for 

Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 
General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 


320 South Barstow Street STATE DISTRIBUTORS Eau Claire, Wisconsin 











